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PREFACE 


Modern Oriya literature is about 1CO years’ old now. 
But the socio-cultural as well as political conditions that were 
available towards the later part of the 19th century in Orissa and 
led to the growth of literary trends are so substantially changed 
now, particularly after Independence, in the last 30 years, as to 
make one feel that, as if, in comparison, one arrives at a new 
country. An assessment of these changes and the extent to 
which they have influenced the development of literature has 
not been done so far, neither any worthwhile insight into 
the nature of the new literature has been provided by 
anybody. Oriya creative mind is no longer ‘Oriya’ in the sense 
it was so before Independence. It has acquired such range, 
depth and understanding that its newness is not only a matter 
of time but one of attitude, a need to adjust its powers in order 
to give ‘a shape and significance’ to the immense panorama of 
futility and anarchy in contemporary life, It is involved today in, 
what Trilling says, a ‘struggle’ to understand its own dialectic 
and an appreciation of this struggle is essential to understand 
its true shape and substance, The essays collected here aim at 
this appreciation. They are naturally confined to recent times 
though some long essays stretch to the past, to the beginnings 
of modern OYiya literature in the later part of the 19th century. 
But apart from the elements of survey in their structure they 
are essentially interpretative in approach and the assessment is 
based on present awareness. Literature provides illumination 
and insight into living. It shapes life as nothing else can do, 
and its organicism is relevant to the fundamental health of the 
community. Hope the essays of There Where Trees Flower 
will convey the livingness of Oriya literature (and hence Oriya 
community) to the readers, and to that extent | will consider 
my efforts rewarded. 
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Some of these essays were published earlier in ‘Indian 
Book Chronicle’, ‘Indian Literature’, ‘Vagartha’, ‘Enact’, ‘Indian 
Writing Today’, ‘Purba Bharatiya Sanskritic Sameelani Souvenir’ 
(Government of Orissa) and ‘Bhubaneswar Review’ etc. | am 
indebted to these journals. | am also indebted to my friend 
Mr. Asis Mitra but for whose interest probably these 
essays would not have been collected together. 


| dedicate these essays to my teacher, Prof. Bidubhusan 
Das, whose intelligence and wisdom have given shape to my 
thoughts and illumined ‘what in me is dark’. 


Jatindra Mohan Mohanty 
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MODERN ORIYA LITERATURE 


\l/s hat is termed as the ‘modern age’ in Oriya literature is 
supposed to have begun from the middle of the 19th 
century and calculating in years it is about a century old now. 
That was the time when Orissa came under the British administ- 
ration and British education system, as a result of which, socio- 
politically as well as culturally, things began to change and new 
attitudes and consciousness developed which have slowly 
matured through the intervening century. First of all, with the 
organisation of Oriya-speaking tracts as a Separate unit a concept 
of Oriya nationhood emerged which culminated in the creation 
of a separate Orissa province in 1936. Secondly, with the 
introduction of British administration and legal! system 
( the British occupied Orissa in 1803 ) a sense of 
democracy and fair-play grew up which in slow measures 
made the common man aware of his role and responsibility 
inthe society and brought him to the forefront of socio- 
political changes in the province. Two remarkable representatives 
of the common man were Shri Madhusudan Das and Shiri 
Gopabandhu Das in the early decades of the 20th century. 
Thirdly with the introduction of the British education system the 
involvement shifted from the loca! and the past to the cosmopo- 
litan and forward areas and Oriya intelligence freed of its traditi- 
on bound shackles, could realise itself in a new colour and 
imagination. Thus it could play its effective part in the pre- 
Independence movement as well as in the post-Independence 
era of planning and development. Fourthly, as the feudal! and 
agriculture-based Oriya society underwent a perceptible change, 
the emphasis shifted from the villages to the newly emerging 
towns which quickly became the centres of power and wealth. 
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In course of time a town-based, sophisticated generation grew 
up which to-day provides the most conscious point of Oriya life 
and society. Mcdern Oriya literature of the last 100 years has 
evolved in this socio-politico-cultural context. It is spanned by 
three major figures, two of whom came in the early years and 
the third is our contemporary, ‘living among us. The first two 
were Fakirmohan Senapati(1843-1918) and Radhanath Roy 
(1848-1908) and the third is Gopinath Mohanty (born, 1914). 
Radhanath wrote poems, but Fakirmohan and Gopinath have 
mostly written fictions and stories. In them individually, as well 
as in the totality of their writings, we have the most significant 
expression of Oriya creative imagination, though Radhanath’s 
dominance in poetry has come to be challenged in recent years 
by new groups of poets, and in the quality and dimension of 
experience there is a perceptible difference between Fakirmohan 
and Gopinath. Radhanath was born in the coastal district of 
Balasore where Fakirmohan was also born. He was pitofess- 
ionally the Inspector of Schools for Orissa Circle which meant 
that he was virtually the Chief of Orissa Education. He was well 
versed in different languages, a very well-read man, and was 
much travelled in the interior (and otherwise intractable) parts of 
Orissa. In these qualifications he is almost at par with Fakir- 
mohan and Gopinath both of whom are equally well-read, are 
much travelled inside Orissa, though professionally these two 
happen to be administrators. Radhanath built his house at 
Cuttack where he lived, continually suffering from illness. Fakir- 
mohan also had his house at Cuttack where his later years were 
spent in difficulties and litigations. Gopinath who was born in 
the Cuttack district, has left his ancestral village and is now 
settled at Bhubaneswar- a very alert and animated personality. 


Radhanath wrote long poems. These were mostly narrative 
stories taken from western sources and adapted to local situations 
and tradition. Two representative examples were Kedar Gouri, an 
adaptation of the story of Pyramus and Thisbee and Chandra- 
bhaga, adapted from the story of Apollo and Daphne. The locale 
of Kedar Gouri was Bhubaneswar (where the visitors may find 
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\ 

a place called Kedar Gouri, a picturesque place of streams and 
gardens, and a temple dedicated to Gouri), and that of 
Chandrabhaga at Konarka, the place where the ruined temple 
now stands. In addition, he wrote a fine descriptive poem on the 
lake Chilika, a bitter satire on the contemporary elite entitled 
Darabar (The Court) and a symbolic epic based on the last exit 
of the Pandavas, called Maha/atra (The Last Journey). Radhanath'’s 
poems contributed powerfully to an atmosphere of new awaken- 
ing in the later 19th and the early 20th century Orissa. He built 
up the figure of Oriya nationhood by recreating the glorious past 
of Orissa as well as through innumerable details of Orissa’s flora, 
fauna and its beautiful, matchless nature. This was extended to 
Indian nationhood in Mahajatra where almost in symbolic 
language he castigated the invaders who had come to occupy this 
ancient, sacred land of ours. At the sametime in Darabar he 
bitterly criticised his contemporaries who in forgetting their 
heritage had stooped to become low, mean and small. In deepest 
level Radhanath was concerned with the moral health of the 
nation. He was acutely conscious of the presence of evil in man’s 
life and his poems provide a metaphorical structure in which evil 
is assessed and fought against. 


This awareness of evil is more clearly seen in Fakirmohan's 
novels and stories which are almost entirely immersed in the 
realities of the ‘contemporary society. The shift in civilisation as 
well as the corroding nature of this shift and the extent to which 
it affected the traditional village life and village-folk are seen 
with astounding clarity of vision. His two most famous novels are 
Mamu (The Uncle) and Chhaman Atheguntha (Six and One Third 
Acres). Both the novels deal with the rise and fall of ambitious men- 
the ambition which is motivated by greed and unscrupulousness. 
They are like dangerous worms in a blooming flower which cut 
through it and finally destroy it. In these novels we are as much 
conscious of the vitality and cohesion of the society as of powers 
which steadily undermine them. In addition Fakirmohan has two 
more novels including one historical, an autobiography and a 
bunch of stories. In all these we have a wonderful portrait gallery 
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of the time which includes persons from the highest as well as 
the lowest stratum of the society and they are viewed in a 
complex structure which incorporates both irony and sympathy. 
But probably the best part of Fakirmohan'’s work is his use of 
language. It is almost, to borrow a comparison from English, 
Shakespearean, and in contrast to the Sanskrit-based polite 
language used by Radhanath it has the remarkable vitality of a 
colloquial speech,-full of proverbs saws and visual images-which 
is nourished by a thousand-year-old ripe village culture. In this 
he belongs to the tradition of Sarala Das and Balaram Das, the 
15th and 16th century epic poets of Orissa, and his greatest 
inheritor today is Gopinath Mohanty. 


In fact, in contrast to Radhanath and Fakirmohan, Gopinath 
is a more versatile writer. In addition to fictions and stories he 
has written dramas, biographies, his own memoir, essays on 
varieties of topics including tribal language and poems. He has 
also done a number of translations from different languages into 
Oriya and he is known outside Orissa as Radhanath or 
Fakirmohan were never known (He was given Jnanpith Award in 
1974). His three most important novels are Paraja (The Paraja ), 
Amrutar Santan ( The Immortal Sons ) and Matimatala (The 
Clay). The first two deal with the tribal groups of the southern 
Orissa and the last is an epic of Oriya village life, its locale being 
the coastal district of Cuttack, around his own ancestral village. 
Like Radhanath and Fakirmohan, Gopinath is acutely aware of 
the shift in civilization and the increasingly growing cultural 
clashes. Like them he is also aware of the presence of evil which 
‘like a sharp, expanding knife’ cuts through the virgin purity of 
the tribal and village life. But he is nearer to Fakirmohan in his 
involvement with the social realities and also in his capacity to 
use language creatively in order to convey the pattern and quality 
of contemporary existence. As is said earlier, Radhanath, Fakir- 
mohan and Gopinath are the three most outstanding Oriya 
writers of the last 100 years. They set trends, created taste and 
ina general way provided the necessary nourishment for the 
growth of literature. But this growth has a complex structure of 
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its own and it would be better to assess it, first of all, till Indepe- 
ndence and secondly, after Independence, 


During the first seventy years, till Independence, the most 
important form cultivated by Oriya writers was poetry. Radhanath 
was the presiding spirit and the subsequent poets could be seen 
elaborating, though at times with significant departures, on the 
main directions set by him. The essential inspiration was in the 
19th century English romantic poetry, and the poets, such as 
Wordsworth, Shelley, Keats, Byron and Tennyson could be 
variously seen as animating the verse of this period. By itself and 
in contrast to the ancient Oriya poetry (poetry prior to that of 
Radhanath) this amounted to the establishment of a new taste 
and new attitude. It would be convenient to consider the impor- 
tant poets subsequent to Radhanath in four groups, seen more 
or less chronologically. In the first group we have three contem- 
poraries of Radhanath - Madhusudan Rao ( 1853-1912 ), 
Gangadhar Meher (1862-1926) and Nandakishore Bal (1878- 
1928 ). Madhusudan was a close friend and disciple of 
Radhanath and like him worked in the Orissa Education Depart- 
ment. He was a deeply religious man, a Brahmo by conviction, 
and a leader of the Brahmo community in Orissa. His poems have 
a devotional content related to the Upanishad and the Brahmo 
religious concept. In their simplicity they belong to the devoti- 
onal poetic tradition of Orissa, and in their sophistication they 
show a blend, as in Wordsworth’s poetry, of didacticism with a 
nature- mysticism. In a Sense this was a departure from Radhanath 
as Radhanath was never seriously concerned with devotional 
poetry. Another departure could be seen in Nandakishore, 
particularly in his involvement with rural scenes and rural life. 
But Gangadhar was a true disciple of Radhanath and cultivated 
the qualities of mellifluousness even better than his master. 
Unlike Madhusudan and Nandakishore who wrote large number 
of lyrics he wrote long poems like Radhanath of which 
Tapaswin/ describing the life of Sita in banishment in Valmiki’s 
hermitage, is quite popular in Orissa. 
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The second group again consists of three persons, 
Gopabandhu Das (1877-1928), Nilakantha Das (1884-1967) 
and Godabarish Misra (1886-1956). They are popularly known as 
the Satyabadi Group, the name being borrowed from a place 
near Puri where they had started a school and had tried to raise 
a community of dedicated writers, tighters and workers. They 
were all inspired by the contemporary nationalist movement, and 
of the three Gopabandhu came to acquire a legendary name in 
Orissa for his selfless service and leadership. The dominant 
notes in their poetry were patriotism and natio nalism. First of all 
they wrote against the contemporary British administration, in 
which the voice of Gopabandhu was most strident. Secondly, 
they wrote of Oriya nationalism and the need for uniting Oriya- 
speaking tracts. In this, Godabarish was most eloquent. Lastly 
they reminded people of their glorious heritage and of the 
courage and exploits of the heroes sung in history and folk 
legends. Thus Gopabandhu and Nilakantha wrote of Konarka and 
Godabarish wrote a number of ballads on the exploits of the 
heroes as well as a drama on the emperor Purusottam Dev (of 16th 
century Orissa). The beginning of this poetry was of course in the 
Mahajatra of Radhanath which provided the inspiration. But 
what was described there in a mythologica!l and historical frame 
is brought here to contemporary and familiar grounds and hence 
its appeal has become intenser and more direct. 


The third group is not a group in the strict sense of the 
term as it consits of two persons who had whatsoever no relation 
with each other. But they in their individual capacity brought a 
lot of clarity and popularity to the main poetic direction which 
was started from Radhanath, Madhusudan and Nandakishore. 
Thus in a sense they may be considered as important popularisers 
and that suggests the relationship between the two. They were 
Lakshmikanta Mohapatra (1889-1953) and Padma Charan 
Patnaik (1885-1956). Lakshmikanta wrote the famous-hymn to 
Orissa, ‘Hail Mother’ and a group of fine devotional songs, called 
‘Songs of Life’. Besides, he extended the Darabar tradition of 
satirical poetry by writing parodies and a group of fine satirical! 
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poems. Padmacharan was a lyrical poet who wrote on love, 
transience and nature and his ballad called Dhauli Pahad (The 
Dhauli Hill), narrating the defeat of Kalinga army at the hands 
of Ashokan army and the subsequent change of heart in Ashoka, 
became a sort of very popular partriotic exhortation. 


The fourth group consists of four important poets and in 
general they dominated Oriya poetic scene in the thirties and 
forties. Though essentially they continued Radhanath - Madhusu- 
dan poetic tradition, yet in innumerable lyrics they wrote, they 
made the poetic sensibility more personal, more prone to 
imagination and more responsive to change of emotions. These 
poets are Kalindi Charan Panigrahi (1901), Baikunthnath 
Patnaik (1904-1978), Mayadhar Manasinha (1905-1974) and 
Radhamohan Garnaik (1911). Among them they have individual 
differences. For example whereas Kalindi Charan is most 
intellectual, Garnaik is probably most musical, Baikunthanath 
most imaginative and Dr. Manasinha is most conscious of formal 
perfection. But together and in contrast to the earlier Satyabadi 
Group they succeeded in establishing a poetic personality which 
was committed to itself and to its own imagination and not to 
any extraneous object. Accordingly they developed their own 
poetic structure which was apparently different from the one we 
had earlier seen in Radhanath and Madhusudan or even, to some 
extent, in Satyakadi poets. In this connection one may generally 
think of poems such as Mausumi (The Monsoon) of Garnaik, 
Jatrasangit ( The Song of the Road ) by Baikunthnath, 
Manenehin (| do not remember) by Kalindi Charan and the 
sonnets of Manasinha. 


Poetry, as is said earlier, was the most expressive form 
before Independence. But other forms were also pursued and 
Fakirmohan'’s example encouraged a number of writers, including 
some important poets, to try their hands on fiction and story 
writing. Thus Nandakishore wrote a fiction of village life, Goda- 
barish wrote a bunch of stories, and fictions on borrowed themes 
including one on the Oriya Resistance Movement of 1815, and 
Lakshmikanta wrote a hilarious portrait-sketch called Kanamamu 
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(The Half-Blind Uncle). In addition, two other poets, Chintamani 
Mohanty (1867-1943),a close disciple of Radhanath, and Kuntala 
Kumari Sabat(1900-1938),a lady doctor of cosmopolitan outlook, 
wrote a number of fictions on contemporary social problems. But 
fiction as a form never attained maturity and it did not take up the 
interesting, exciting form which came to shape the poetry of the 
period. Fakirmohan remained zs a solitary, supreme master befo- 
re whom all others appeared as sheer novices. But in this context 
probably two novels may be singled out which can be consider- 
ed as ‘‘good’’ novels coming as links in between two masters, 
Fakirmohan and Gopinath. They are Ma/ajahna (the Dead Moon) 
by Upendra Kishor Das (1901-1972) and Matir Manisha (The 
Man of the Soil ) by the poet Kalindi Charan. Both the novels 
deal with village life, fhe former with the trials of a young village 
girl, and the latter with a small farmer's family. Probably between 
the two the latter has a deeper structural content, but both show 
a distinct understanding of the novel as an art from which is 
absent in the other novels of the period. 


Drama was begun by Ramasankar Ray and his first drama 
Kanchi Kaveri, a historical play about Purusottam Dev’s victory 
over the ruler of Kanchi, was staged in 1880. After him it was 
largely continued by Ashwini Kumar Ghose and dramas continued 
to be written and staged off and on during the period. But these 
dramas were mostly academic exercises and their total value was 
almost negligible. In fact, it was not until we come to Kalicharan 
Patnaik who wrote and directed his very successful socially-mot- 
ivated plays in the forties that we get a substantial body of dra- 
matic literature in Oriya. Kalicharan remains as the first important 


dramatist of Orissa and drama as a form has developed after him, 
after Independence. 


But the period was really distinguished by a group of fine 
prose writers and probably next to poetry it was prose-in one 
level idiomatic,colloquial and alert, and in another subtle, sophis- 
ticated and scholarly-which gave the most eloquent expression 
ito the many changes in the national perspective. Almost all poe- 
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wrote prose. In addition there were writers who chose this 
‘other harmony’ as their sole occupation. Thus Nandakishore 
wrote scholary essays and Nilakantha, Kalindi Charan and Mans- 
inha wrote scholarly and gen“/ra!l essays Gn problems of literature, 
life and culture, and the perception and critical intelligence of Nila- 
kantha particularly, remain unmatched even today. Then Lakshmi- 
kanta wrote satirical prese and Gopabandhu as he edited ‘The 

Samaj’, the daily newspapr:r, wrote witty, pedestrian prose almost 
inthe manner of the Spectator essays. But there were others, such 
as Gauri Sankar Pay who edited ‘Utkal Deepika,’ Gopinath Nanda 
(1869-1924), ‘the critic, linguist and lexicographer, Mrutunjoy 
Rath (1878-1 9233, the critic, and essayist, Gopal Chandra 
Praharaj ( 1564-1 946 ), the belles-lettrist and lexicographer, 
Biswanath ar ( 1864-1934 ), the critic and the editor of the 
famous litgrary journal “Utkal Sahitya’, Nilamani Bidyaratna 
(1 367-1924) and Sashibhusan Roy (1876-1953), the essayist 
and bekies-lettrist. Along with poets mentioned earlier, these prose 
writers built up the essential structure of the pre-Independence 
Orjya literature and the new age which was begun with 
Fiadhanath and Fakirmohan in the later part of the 19th century 
came to a turning point with the coming of the Independence. 


In the last 25 years since Independence Oriya literature 
has come to assume a multifarious and variegated personality 
with an outward looking attitude and vision. The greatest figure 
is of course Gopinath Mohanty and the strength and beauty of 
contemporary Oriya consciousness is most finely manifested in 
his writings. But like Fakirmohan, he stands alone on his pinnacle 
without friends and imitators. It is in fact at a lesser level and 
particularly in two areas, poetry and story, that we find the 
readiest responsiveness to the change in taste and sensibility. 


The symptoms of change were first seen in Satchidananda 
Routray’s poetry. In a sense a part of Satchidananda’s poetry 
belonged to the pie-Independence days (he was born in 1918) 
and to the type of poetry written by Kalindi Charan, Baikuntha- 
nath etc. But even in his early poetry he showed a careful concern 
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for form which by itself was an indication of a new awareness. 
Thus his Pallisree group of poems dealing with village life ( in a 
way comparable to Rupasee Banga of Jibanananda Das) are in 
one level romantic, melliffluous sketches, but in another level 
careful, precise accounts having an unusual perception and 
insight. Yet another part of his was given to propaganda, a type 
of left commitment in a general way, the nest example of which 
was Baj/ Rout or ‘The Boatman Boy’ which was full of rhetoric 
and a meditative-melancholic mood Bui that part of his poetic 
talent which became articulate after Swegat (Soliloquy) group 
of poems in the mid-fifties has shown a serijous concern for 
form and content and has given him the credit of a pioneer poet 
in the new mode. But the real break wittn Radhanath, 
Madhusudan poetic tradition and the subsequent formulation 
and establishment of new taste, attitude and idiom was done by 
a younger poet, Guruprasad Mohanty (born, 1924) who was 
ably assisted by two other still younger poets, Ramakanto Rath 
(born, 1934) and Sitakanta Mahapatra (born, 1937). Guruprusad 
has only one collection of poetry whereas Ramakanta and Sita- 
kanta have four and five respectively, and whereas Guruprasad 
has almost stopped writing the younger poets are very active and 
are continually experimenting on new forms and themes. The 
strength of their poetry lies in the intensity of their involvement 
with the mid-20th century’‘s urban and technological civilisation 
and the patterns of existence this has brought to bear on 
contemporary human living. One innovation which all the three 
poets did was to introduce long poems, not the narrative or 
descriptive poems in the manner of Radhanath, but poems 
elaborating themes and attitudes, the model being Eliot's ‘The 
Waste Land’. But except Guruprased who is probably closest to 
Eliot in sensibility, the other two have developed independently, 
though all the three have freely used such devices like wit, irony, 
paradox and ambiguity in their total poetic exposition. Among 
them Guruprasad is ‘clearest’ and probably most forceful as his 
poetry immediately establishes a rapport between itself and the 
reader, whereas Ramakanta is probably most ‘indrawn’ and at 
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times ambiguous which is due to a large number of persona! 
images and attitudes he employs in his poetry. On the other 
hand Sitakanta’s use of mythical structure gives his poetry a 
sense of commonalty and universality which is almost unique in 
Oriya poetry. Together, these three poets represent the most 
conscious point in today’s Oriya literature and next to Gopinath, 
and in a way different from him, they have effected the majar 
change in contemporary Oriya consciousness. 


In fact Oriya poetry today and particularly in the last 25 
years, has come to assume a rich and complex life. Apart from the 
more outstanding ones we hsgve others-sensitive, alert and very 
competent individually-who together contribute to the total 
richness and complexity, In one direction there are poets who 
are close to Guruprasad, Ramakanta and Sitakanta in structure 
and sensibility. They are Bhanuji Rao (born 1926), Sarat 
Pradhan, Bibek Jena, Jagannath Prasad Das, Saubhagya Kumar 
Misra, Dipak Misra, Saurindra Barik, Hara Prasad Das, Debadas 
Chhotray, Praharaj Satyanarayan Nanda, Rajendre Kumar Panda, 
and Nityananda Nayak. In another direction such elder poets 
like Godabarish Mohapatra (1898-1966) and Ananta Patnaik 
(born 1910) who have excellent command over form, show socio- 
political involvement, which in the case of tha former has 
developed into biting satirical poetry. Yet in other Groups there 
are such devotional, mystic poets like Nirmala Debi (born 1907), 
Nobakishore Das (born 1912) and Haripriya Debi (born 1916), 
or poets of quiet, romantic emotion having affinity with pastcual, 
agricultural life such as Gyanindra Varma (1919) Kunjabihari 
Das (1915), Pranakrushna Samal (1912), Nityananda Mohapatra 
(1912), Binod Nayak (1919), Gopal Chandra- Mishra (1925), 
Janaki ballav Mohanty (1925), Benudhar Rout (1926), Chinta- 
moni Behera (1828) and Bidyutprava Debi (1929-1977) Finally 
in a different way one may think of a poet who often writes in a 
strident, rhetorical manner (often reminiscent of Satchidananda 
Routray in his early phase) of contemporary political commit- 
ment. He is Rabi Singh. 
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Next to poetry and almost equal to it in richness and 
complexity is short story. The greatest writer is of course 
Gopinath Mohanty whose stories like ‘/tihas’ (History), Se (He), 
‘Pimpudi’ (Ants) and ‘Dui Bira’ (Two Heroes) have almost 
become classics. But there are also other write:s who have 
utilised this form to express their serious awareness of the 
contemporary life Outstanding among them are Surendra 
Mohanty, Kishori Charan Das and Mohapatra Nilamoni Sahu. 
Surendra Mohanty is a politician by profession (He is currently 
an M. P. from Orissa) and he has written fictions, biography, 
travelogue, criticism and drama in aqadition to his stories. But 
it’s probably in stories that he has made the most distinguishing 
mark. He has been writing stories since late forties and in the 
beginning they used to be stcr.es of love and adolescent self 
expression. But slowly he has acquired greater depth, perception 
and meaning and particulaity the stories that he wrote in the 
sixties have come to comoine a keen sympathy for the social 
predicament with a perceptive insight into the ways of contem- 
porary living. Similarly Mohapatra Nilamoni started story writing 
in the early fifties vsith a flair for comic and humorous elements. 
But he has also undergone transformation and the long stories 
that he is writing to-day though they continue to have comic 
overtones yet are very serious analysis of contemporary 
existence, which at times grow even to the level of an almost 
prophetic-philosophic understanding. Kishorie Charan who 
bclor.gs to Indian Audit and Accounts Service and by needs of 
his profession has almost always stayed outside Orissa (even at 
times outside India) has a delightful cosmopolitan element in his 
stories which is almost rare in Oriya. But what distinguishes him 
is his quality of irony, which is conveyed at times with a 
devastating effect and which grows out of a contemplation of 


the modern, sophisticated, middle-class man’s predicament in an 
urban civilization. 


In fact most of the story-tellers to-day write against an 
ever-growing urban consciousness. This is true whether one 
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thinks of such elderly writers like Rajkishor Patnaik, Nityananda 
Mohapatra, Bama Charan Mitra, and Ananta Patnaik or compara- 
tively younger writers like Akhil Patnaik, Manoj Das, Chaudhury 
Hemakanta Misra, Rajkishor Mohanty, Rabi Patnaik, Nandini 
Satpathy, Achyutananda Pati, Santanu Acharya, Krushna Prasad 
Misra and Priyabrata Das, or still younger writers like Satya 
Misra, Rama Chandra Behera and Jagadish Mohanty etc. The 
feelings of loneliness, rootlessness, helplessness and a desire for 
hiding these in a veneer of gaity, entertainment and wit 
characterize the stories of many of these writers. They are 
seriously concerned with life and together with the groups of 
poets mentioned earlier, they constitute a significant part of the 
real strength of modern Oriya literature. 


| have already made a reference to Kali Charan Patnaik as 
the first important modern dramatist. He was followed by Bhanja 
Kishor Patnaik, Rama Chandra Misra, Gopal Chotray and Basanta 
Mohapatra. They mostly wrote on various aspects of the con- 
temporary social problems but almost always ona conventional 
stage-setting in a chronicle and narrative frame. But the new 
sensibility which is in evidence in poetry and stories in a general 
way is seen only ina limited group of dramatists. These are 
Manoranjan Das, Biswajit Das and Bijay Misra of whom 
probably Manoranjan has got the widest acclaim, even outside 
Orissa. They have btought newness in theme and structure and 
in a way they have revolutionized the traditional stage-technique. 
They constitute the most forward looking group in modern 
Oriya drama. 


| have deliberately kept an assessment of novel towards 
the end because leaving aside Gopinath Mohanty, the develop- 
ment of novel is probably poorest in modern Oriya literature. This 
is strange particularly when one thinks of the fact that out of the 
three major writers of the last 100 years, two, that is Fakirmohan 
and Gopinath, are novelists. But as with Fakirmohan so also 
with Gopinath, they have not been able to find out able disciples 
nor have initiated strong currents of novel-writing in Oriya. This 
creative isolation affecting two supremely fine artists is probably 
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sad because a proper cultivation of their creative strength would 
have been in general very much beneficial to the Oriya literature 
of present times. This is of course not to belittle the few good 
novels like Basanta Kumari Patnaik's Amadabat ( The 
Untrodden Path ) or Surendra Mohanty's Nilasai/a ( The Blue 
Mountain) which have been published in recent times, or to 
ignore the experimental novels of Nityananda Mohapatra, 
Santanu Acharya and Chandrasekhar Rath, or in a different level 
not to recognize the popular novels of Kanhu Charan Mohanty 
and Bibhuti Patnaik. But on the whole the novel shows no 
growth comparable particularly to poetry and stories. 


Another branch of literature which shows equal poverty 
and again strangely in contrast to its rich growth before Indepe- 
ndence, is general prose. As against a long list of writers who 
wrote with distinction before and whose names have been 
mentioned earlier, one can think of only one or two persons 
of comparable merit, that is Binod Kanungo and Chittaranjan 
Das. In a slightly different genre we have now a spate of critical 
books dealing with various aspects of Oriya literature and mostly 
written by the teachers of the universities and colleges. But 
most of these have very limited scholastic value and rarely exhibit 
adequate illumination and insight- Probably in this connexion 
one may single out two good scholarly works called Sokratis Oo 
Plato ( Socrates and Plato) and Asstitwabadar Marmakatha 


(Essentials of Existentialism) by Sarat Kumar Mohanty, which are 
the only books of their type in Oriya. 


But modern Oriya literature has a good collection of 
autobiographical writing and most of these books have come to 
be written after Independence, though the first and one of the 
very best autobiographies, was written long ago, by Fakirmohan. 
In this connexion, onG@ thinks of books of such well-known 
writers like Nilakantha Das, Godabarish Misra, Kalindi Charan 
Panigrahi, Kalicharan Patnaik and Gopinath Mohanty, or a well- 
known politician like Harekrushna Mahatab, or such administrators 
like Bharat Nayak, Pranakrushna Parija and Nilamoni Senapati. 
All these books are very well-written, full of information and at 
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times some of these have risen to the height of fine creative 
achievement. In a different way and in a completely specialized 
area, that is, in the areas of folk and tribal songs and tales, very 
solid and substantial work is being done by Chakradher Mohapatra, 
Dr. Kunjabehari Das, Gopinath Mohanty and © takants Mohapatra. 
This is a comparatively unexplored area with a good deal of 
potentiality for the future growth of literature and it needs 
watching as it settles down and grows. 


The modern Oriya literature, as | have already pointed out 
could be seen in two segments, the water mark coming at the 
time - of Independence. In many ways the second part isa 
continuation of the first, but in many others it is a radical 
departure with new views and attitudes coming up which were 
never thought of before. It may not be ‘imagination all compact’ 
but it has shown qualities of livingness .where words have 
‘strained, cracked and broken’ and have never ‘stayed still’. In 
short, what affects a reader is the vitality of its living organism 
and to boast of three major writers in a century is no mean 
achievement for any literature anywhere. 
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(An overview) 


Normally a quarter century has no special significance 
except that it singles out a convenient period of time for analysis 
and assessment. Thus normally one may not read any special 
meaning in the period 1950-1974. But this period almost corres- 
ponds with the first quarter century of the post-Independence 
era, and particularly for Oriya literature, it marks a period of 
changing awareness and taste. The roots of the change lie too 
deep in the socio-cultural context to be effectively analysed here. 
Yet a feeling for change as wel! os the achievement of change go 
to add a distinct quality to this period and it is this period 
and not the sprawling yet popularly accepted period 
dating from say, 1880 ( from the time of Radhanath Rai) 
which should be considered as the ‘Modern Period’ in Oriya 
literature. 


The period opens with the publication of the novels of 
Gopinath Mohanty and throughout this period he remains as the 
most significant Oriya writer. Except poetry he has utilized every 
other literary form as his medium but the forms in which he has 
excelled are novel and story. He joined government service to- 
wards the end of the thirties and retired towards the end ot the 
sixties, spending a major part of his youthful years in the south- 
ern tribal districts of Orissa. Consequently his two major novels, 
published in the forties deal with tribal life and are written from 
the point of view of a man who himself is deeply involved in the 
tribal life around him. The first book “Paraja’’ deals with the 
Parajas and the second “Amrutar Santan’’ with the Kondhs. 
Structurally the books are so involved in tribal references that 
they appear to give only a limited perspective. But basically they 
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of technological age. If at all, the forces of hope and happiness 
emerge only with difficulties. 


Both Gopinath and Guruprasad are the two significant 
Oriya writers of the last quarter century. They responded to the 
change of taste and sensibility after the Independence and gave 
very competent formulations to the change. But this is only a 
part of their strength. The other part lies in their being the 
inheritors of the most important Oriya literary tradition that stems 
from Sarla Das in the 15th century and comes through Balaram 
Das, Jagannath Cas (16th), Gopalkrushna (18th) to Fakirmohan 
Senapati in the present time. This is the native Oriya tradition 
which has the vitality of colloquial Oriya life, and consequently, 
both Gopinath and Guruprasad, inspite of their modern sensibi- 
lity, have their roots deep in Oriya life and culture. 


The synthesis so ably achieved by these two writers can 
also be seen in a group of other writers who are cultivating 
different literary forms. Individually these writers are very able 
and competent, and together, along with Gopinath and Guru- 
prasad, they constitute the finest body of Oriya writers in the last 
quarter century, who are at the same time both modern and 
involved in tradition. They are, Sachi Routray, Godabaris Mohapa- 
tra, Ananta Patnaik, Bhanuji Rao, Ramakanta Rath, Sitakanta 
Mohapatra, Bibek Jena, Debadas Chotray, Haraprasad Das, 
Jagannath Prasad Das, Sarat Pradhan, Saubhagya Misra, and 
Harihar Misra in poetry; Surendra Mohanty, Kishori Charan Das, 
Mohapatra Nilamani Sahu, Manoj Das, Akhil Patnaik, Basant 
Satapathy, Rabi Patnaik and Chaudhury Hemakant Misra in story; 
Manoranjan Das, Gopal Chotray, Biswajit Das and Bijoy Misra in 
drama; Basantamanjari Patnaik, Surendra Mohanty and Chandra- 
sekhar Rath in novel. The hopes and agonies of the individual 
as he faces the vast futiiity of modern existence is seen again and 
again in the works of these writers. As the writer's process of 
communication breaks down he is alienated and this sense of 
alienation develops as a moral reaction to the problems of life. 
A good example is Sitakanta Mohapatra’s poetry collection 
Astapad/ (Eight Steps), where the protagonist is anxious yet 
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uncertain when he tries to explore his own self through various 
situations taken from Hindu mythology. A similar probing is seen 
in Surendra Mohanty’s historical novel Nif/asai/a ( The Blue 
Mountain), where the writer goes to an uncertain time in Orissa’s 
history and tries to come to roots through the restless life of the 
protagonist- a contemporary king. Yet another example is the 
story collection, Gharbahuda (Home coming) by Kishori Charan- 
Das where in a semi-autobiographical form the poignancy of the 
writer's failures are revealed through conflict of cultures, one his 
own and the other alien- American. Similarly Manoranjan 
Das’s drama Aranya fasa/ (The Wild Harvest) describes a remote 
jungle where a few individuals are suddenly bogged down to 
a lack of communication and discover that actually the jungle is 
not outside but inside them. The modern Oriya writer is consci- 
ous of the fragmented personality of the modern man and as he 
explores this personality he explores himself. In addition to the 
previous examples one may also think of such books like Sachi 
Routray's Kabita 71962 ( Potry 1962 ) and Kabita 1969 ( Poetry 
1969 ), Ramakanta Rath‘’s Anek Kothari ( Many Chambers ), 
Jagannath Prasad Das's Pratham Purusa (First Person), Mohapa- 
tra Nilamani Sahu'’s Andharatir Surya (The Sun of the Dark Night), 
Rabi Patnaik’s Andhagalira Andhakar (The Darkness of the Blind 
Lane), Biswajit Dak's Mrugaya (The Hunt) and Bijoy Misra’s 
Jadukar (The Magician). 


It is imteresting to note that during this period in Orissa, 
novel as a form is not as developed as story or poetry is. It is 
particularly intriguing when one remembers how in the West the 
writers are making continuous experiments on novel-form. Even 
in comparison to such near neighbours like Bengali and Hindi, 
Oriya novel is in a retarded state. But probably a more deplorable 
state exists in the field of criticism. At atime when a large 
number of universities have opened departments of Criticism and 
when Criticism is pursued for its own sake constituting in its 
totality an extremely able analysis and commentary on modern 
civilisation, modern Oriya literature has no critical tradition, no 
competent critic. People do write innumerable ‘critical essays’. 
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ORIYA LITERATURE- 1976, 1977 


Quantitatively probably Oriya literature is not one of the 
richest in India during the years under review. Because in all 
about 400 books were published during these years and the 
number includes all categories of publications as well as all sizes 
of books. As in earlier years so also during these two years a 
number of books were published by National Book Trust of India, 
New Delhi, and Orissa Text Book Bureau, Bhubaneswar, which 
prepares college-level text books in Oriya. Besides, the State 
Akademies as well as the Cultural Affairs Department of 
Orissa published some books related to their areas of interest 
while Mr. B. Kanungo, the undaunted encyclopaedist continued 
to bring out the newer volumes of his projected 70-volume 
popular encyclopaedia, and Gopabandhu Sahitya Mandir, 
Cuttack has published at least 4 volumes of the collected 
works of Gopabandhu Das to celebrate the illustrious patriot'’s 
birth centennary year. 


A closer look at the books reveals that dramas constitute 
a major group of total publications, about 50 and 12 p.c. of 
the total. The dramas include one-act plays and poetical operas 
written by weli-known, established dramatists as well as by new 
writers. Thus Gopal Chotroy, a senior dramatist, records an 
interesting and encouraging departure from his social as well as 
operatic plays in his Sakha Prasakha ( The Branches }), a 
new collection of nine one-act plays dealing with complex human 
relationships and Ssocio-psychological themes. Similarly 
Manoranjan Das, another senior dramatist and the most important 
initiator of New Drama Movement in Oriya has written a 
very intriguing and very powerful drama called Sabdalipi 
( The Word Script ) which deals with the theme of 
man’s alienation in a complex philosophical structure of non- 
existence and non-identity. The New Drama Movement has 
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been enriched by other dramas also. They are Suryasta Purbaru 
(Before the Sunset) by Jagannath Prasad Das, He Nishad 
Nibrutta Hua (O Hunter, Stop) by Harihar Mishra, Kritadasa 
(The Slave), two one-acts joined together, and Turtiya Pruthibi 
(The Third World) a socio-psychological play by Kartik Chandra 
Rath, Birodhabhasa ( Counterstatement ) hy Akhaya Kumar 
Mohanty, Dhrutarastrar Akhi (The Eyes of Dhrutarastra) a play 
of contemporary urban society by Ramesh Prasad Panigrahi, 
Mu Baha Hebi (1 will Marry) by Prafulla Kumar Rath, Nachiketa 
Ubach (Thus Savs Nachiketa) a play of comtemporary relevance 
and Kalankita Surya (The Stained Sun) three one-acts with 
socio-psychological themes by Ratnakar Chaini, Khudita Prantar 
(The Hungry Heath) five plays on hunger by Himansu bhusana 
Sabat, and Kala Jahna (Dark Moon) by Prafulla Mohanty. Most of 
these plays have been staged by amateur groups mainly at 
Cuttack and Bhubaneswar to interested and packed audience. 
In addition to these there have been traditional plays also, 
as well as mythological operas. Thus we may note plays like 
Anusasan Parba (The Time of Discipline) by Braja Nayak, Mati 
Ma (Mother Earth) by Lambodar Panda, Debabhumi (The Divine 
Land ) by Bhanja Kishor Pattanayak, Prema Khel/a (The Love 
Game ) by Prasanna Kumar Misra, Nisantar Andhakar ( The 
Darkness of the Night's End ) by Nilakantha Mishra, Khulana 
(Khulana) by Raghunath Panda, Gan Kania (The Village Bride) 
by Umakanta Behera. Asru Nuhe Anal (Not Tears but Fire) by 
Sudhakar Nanda, Panchabati by Narendra Kumar Mohapatra, 
Satya Shiba Sundar by Srikanta Kumar Routroy, Daiba Daudi 
(The Rope of Destiny) by Naba Kumar Sahu, Pasani Ahalya 
(The Stony Ahalya) by Jagannath Swain, Saehid Bira Baji Rout 
(Baji Rout) by Chintamoni Jena, Bana Parajaya (The Defeat of 
Bana) by Balakrushna Mohanty, Swapna Baisakha ( The Dream 
Summer) by Jajati Keshari Samantaroy, Manachitra ( The Map) 
by Dilip Kumar Das, Kalinga Kabi (The Poet of Kalinga) by 
Pitambar Pradhan, Sudama (Sudama) ay Kali Charan Patnaik; 
and Ahut/ (Sacrifice) by Amulya Krushna Mishra. Some one-act 
collections have been already noted. Some other collection 
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include Ababahikar Swapna ( The Dreams of a Valley), 5 one-act 
plays by the noted dramatist Manoranjan Das on socio-psycho- 
logical theme, Ekankika Hasa O Kandara (One Acts on Tears and 
Laughter), six humorous one-act plays by Kulamani Mohapatra 
who is more known as a writer of humorous stories, Mancha 
EFkaki (The Single Stage), eleven one-act plays on problems of 
contemporary society such as houserent, adulteration, astrological 
forecasts etc. by Sudhakar Das, and Natak Nuhe (No Drama), 
seven one-act plays on social implications of urban life by Rabi 
Nayak. An anthology or Oriya one-act plays was published by 
the National Book Trust of India. It was edited with an introduct- 
ion by Ratnakar Chaini and included 14 plays by 14 writers. 
These are Kali Charan Patnaik, Harekrushna Mahtab, Gopal 
Chotroy, Bhanja Kishor Patnaik, Pranabandhu Kar, Manoranjan 
Das, Suren Mohanty, Basanta Kumar Mohapatra, Bijoy Kumar 
Mishra, Prafull Kumar Rath, Dasarathi Prasad Das, Ramesh 
Prasad Panigrahi, K. C. Rath and the editor himself. In a way this 
was an important publication as the book was prepared under a 
N.B.T. scheme where the plays are expected to be translated into 
other Indian languages. But unfortunately the anthology lacks 
merit and one feels that the selection of plays as well as the 
introduction could have been bettered. In this connection two 
books by Kartik Kumar Ghose, a veteran actor-director of Oriya stage 
may be mentioned. Both the books were published in 1977 by 
two different publishers. The firstis an autobiography of Sri Ghose 
entitled Odisar Rangamanch O mora MNabajibana (Oriya Stage 
and my life as an actor). It is about 220 pages and since written 
by an actor is full of interesting as well as important reminiscen- 
ces and in a way can be taken as an account of Oriya drama of 
the last half a century written from inside. The second book by 
Sri Ghose is a monograph (about 120 pages) on acting, direction 
etc, and as he points out, was based on his’ 60 years, experience 
with the stage. It is almost a unique book in Oriya literature. 


Very close to drama in number come biographical and 
autobiographical literature wherein we had about 45 books 
during the period under review. But most of these books are 
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written in a casual manner, in a brief story telling style and 


without any documentation and research. As a result they don't 
communicate much information, neither they establish any 
point of view. The few books that can be separated as having 
serious purpose, style and point of view are Ho Chi Minn by 
Saila Behera, Sahid Lakhman Nayak by Dasarathi Nanda, 
Mo Akhire Godabaris (Godabaris, as | saw him) by Jagannath 
Mohapatra, Singhabhumire Gopabandhu ( Gopabandhu at 
Singhhbum ) by Lakhmidhar Nayak, Jatiya kabi Birakishore 
( Birakishor, the national poet ) by Binod Kanungo, Mansinha, 
Jiban O prativa ( Mansinha’s life and talent) by Bhagirathi 
Nepk, Bhaktakabi Salabega ( Salbeg, the devotional- poet) by 
Nilamoni Misra and books published by Orissa Text Book 
Bureau such as Ramanujam by Jayanarayan Patnaik, David 
Hume by R.C. Patnaik, Nepoleon Bonaparie by Ananta Charan 
Sahu, John Dewy by Damodar Sharma and Sankaracharya by 
Nakul Rath. These are all biographical accounts of which 
probably the most satisfying are Saheed Lakhman Nayak and Ho 
Chi Minn, The first one is about Lakhman Nayak, an important 
leader of Koraput, the southern tribal district of Orissa, who 
was executed during 1942 agitation. Such a book on Nayak 
was long needed and Mr. Nanda, the writer, has collected from 
many sources to write a book of almost creative merit. The 
second book white portraying the life of the great revolutionary 
leader also discusses current political history and it has been 
done with admiration as well as impartiality and Ho Chi Minn 
emerges as a hero of the people without much unnecessary 
adulation or complications of ideology. The three subsequent 
books have one common aspect in the sense that they are based 
on the reminiscenses of the writers about the persons they are 
writing about. Thus Mo Akhire Godabaris gives an intimate and 
first-hand account of Godabaris Mahapatra, a noted poet of 
Orissa (died 1966), by a contemporary and co-villager. The 
account is full of affection and sympathy for the subject and is 
written in a simple, colloquial Oriya prose. Similarly Singhbhu- 
mire Gopabandhu consists of eight biographical essays on the 
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life of Gopabandhu was at Singbhum in Bihar with which the 
writer himself was associated to some extent. As Gopabandhu 
was a great national leader at the time and was associated with 
the account naturally it gives a good glimpse into the nature of the 
national movement iearlyn the part of the century. A similar 
attempt is also seen in Jatiyakabi Birakishore wherein the life 
of Bira Kishore Das, a poet who wrote stirring national songs is 
portrayed in the context of national movements in the twenties 
and thirties in which the writer Mr, Kanungo himself took very 
active part. An interesting feature of the book lies in the bunch 
of famous songs which the writer has incorporated in the text to 
illustrate and illuminate his point of view. The other three books 
deal with three different writers of whom Dr. Mayadhar 
Mansinha of Mansinha, Jiban O Prativa was a well-known poet 
and critic of Orissa who died in 1974 (and who incidentally, 
wrote Sahitya Akademi'’s ‘History of Oriya Literature’). Kahneilal 
Das of Kahneinama, a young promising writer who died untimely 
a few years ago and Salbeg of Bhaktakabi Salabeg was an 
eighteenth century Oriya poet, Muslim by birth, who attained 
great popularity for his devotional songs about Lord Jagannath 
of Puri. The books published by the Text Book Bureau are 
scholarly, well documented and have an educational purpose. Two 
autobiographical accounts may be noted in this connection. One 
is Jayaprakasank Jayajatra (The Victory March of Jayaprakash) 
by Surendra. nath Dwibedi, ex-M.P., which mingles the writer's 
personal associations with J.P. with discussions of Mrs Gandhi's 
rule, the advent of J.P., and the total revolution etc. But the 
second book Mo Kahani by Kunja behari Das, a well-known poet 
and scholar, is confined to accounts of Dr. Das’s own life and 
career and to that extent is an interesting document of modern 
Orissa. A few more details may be pointed out here. First there 
were a number of books on Gopabandhu Das and this was due to 
the birth centennary celebration of Gopabandhu in Orissa and 
elsewhere. In addition to the books listed above the other books 
on Gopabandhu are Lokabandhu Gopabandhu by Narasingha 
Misra, Dasa Apane by Suryanarayan Das, Ama Raija Maudamoni 
Utkalmani by Natabar Sahu, Utkalmoni Gopabandhu by 
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Satyanarayan Mohapatra etc. Secondly Natabar Pradhan, 
a cabinet minister in Orissa, has written of his experiences inside 
the prison during the Emergency. The account, which is written 
ina form of diary and in letters addressed to outsiders, is full 
of excitement and anxiety, and is entitled Duiti Misa Bandir 
Kahani (The Story of a Misa Prisoner). Thirdly, two books have 
been published on two very important leaders of Orissa, late 
Maharaja Sri Krushna Chandra Gajapati Narayana Deb of 
Parlakhemundi and Dr. Harekrushna Mahtab. Both the books are 
collections of essays and biographical materials. To have books 
on these leaders is always a necessity and to have such attempts 
is always welcomed. But unfortunately both the books are poor 
specimens of what they set out to do. They are badly organized, 
badly printed and in short very indifferently done poor tributes 
to persons of real importance and merit. 


There are about 40 books in the category of literary 
criticism which discuss one or other aspect of literature, particularly 
Oriya literature. Most of these writers are college teachers of 
Oriya and many of these books have explicit educational purposes, 
that is, they cater to the needs of the undergraduate and post- 
graduate syllabuses of Oriya. Thus there are books on individual 
writers, such as Anka O Ankur by Kesab Chandra Meher on the 
poetry of Gangadhar Meher, (early 20th century) Gopabandhunk 
Sahitya O Jiban Darsan by Gopal Chandra Mishra on the poetry 
of Gopabandhu Das (early 20th), Sachi Routroyank Kabita edited 
by Prafutla Kumar Jagdeb, a collection of essays on the poetry 
of Sachi Routroy (20th), A/ochana by Nilamoni Mishra, a 
collection of essays mainly on Jayadeb, Upendrabhanja, eka 
Samikhya by Jayakrushna Misra, on the poetry of Upendra 
bhanja (18th), Bhaktakabi Jagannath Das, eka Samikhya by 
Bansidhar Mohanty, on the poetry of Jagannath Das (16th) 
Kabi Abhimanyu by Janakiballav Mohanty, on the poetry of 
of Abhimanyu Samantasinhar (18th), Gopabandhu Parikrama 
edited by N. Satpathy, collection of essays on the writings of 
Gopabandu Das, Kahe Krushnadas Kabi by Krushna Charan 
Sahu, on the poetry of Dinakrushna Das ( 18th) Bhanja 
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Sandarbha by Sridhar Satpathy, on the poetry of Upendra bhanja, 
and Nandakishor Smaraki Grantha, a collection of essays on the 
poetry of Nanda Kishor Bal (20th). Then there are collections of 
essays on different literary topics. Some such books are Adhunik 
Oriya Sahitya (Modern Oriya Literature) by Nityananda Satpathy, 
a collection of essays on different aspects of modern Oriya 
literature, mainly poetry, Nabajugar Kabi O Kabyadhara (The Poets 
and Poetic Trends of the New Age) by Janaki Ballav Mohanty, 
a collection of 19 essays on poets and poetry of modern times, 
Prachin Oriya Lipi, Bhasa O Sahitya (Ancient Oriya Script, 
Language and Literature) by Nilamoni Mishra, a collection of 15 
essays on ancient Oriya literature, Kabyadhara O Kabimanas 
(Poetic Trends and Poet's Mind) by Sarat Chandra Pradhan, a 
collection of 12 essays, mainly on Oriya poetry, Kavya O Kalakar 
(Poetry and Artists), by Chintamoni Behera, a collection of 22 
essays, Oriya Sahityare Kala O Kala (Time and Art in Oriya 
Literature), Oria Sahityare Swara Paribartan’ (The changes of Tone 
in Oriya Literature), and Mu Kipari Gabesana Kare (How Do | do 
Research) by Natabar Samantaroy, collections of 16, 12, and 
10 essays respectively on modern as well as ancient aspects of 
Oriya literature, Trutiya Nayan (The Third Eye) by Brahmahanda 
Singh, a collection of 15 essays mostly on modern writers, 
Swadinottar Oriya Sahitya (The post-Independence Oriya litera- 
ture) edited by Ratnakar Chaini, a collection of 10 essays by 
diverse hands mostly on post Independence Oriya Literature, 
Sahityar Suéhipat:a ( The Contents of Literature) by Bibhuti 
Patnaik, a collection of literary essays, and Dibya Adibya (Holi 
and Unholy) by Janakiballav Mohanty, a collection of essays on 
religious and folk worship in literature. 


In a separate group there are about half a dozen books 
which deal with one or other aspect of literary criticism. The 
most important of these books is Kabyatattwa (Poetic Theory) 
published by Orissa Text Book Bureau. It consists of Oriya 
translations done by the present writer of Wordsworth's ‘Preface 
to Lyrical Ballads’, Shelley's ‘Defense of Poetry’, and Keats's letters 
dealing with literary theory with accompanying critical notes., 
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This is also the first ever attempt in Oriya to present these classic 
documents about literature. Other such books include Sahityar 
Ruparekha (The Feature of Literature) by Niladribhusan Hari- 
chandan which consists of seven knowledgeable and informative 
essays on literature, poetry, drama, novel etc., Jiban Sahitya O Kala 
(Life, Literature and Art) by late Bama Charan Mitra containing 
ten perceptive and intelligent essays on modernism, literature 
and drama, humour and rasa, and image etc., and Kabita 
Bikhya (Poetry Observations) edited by Apurba Ranjan Roy 
consisting of 21 essays by diverse hands on the subject 
of poetry, poetry and morality, language of poetry, poetry and 
mytholcgy. the climate of poetry etc. largely written and edited 
with a desire to focus some new points of view about literature 
specially poetry. In this connection one may mention a literary 
annual entitled Prajna 1977 which includes a number of perce- 
ptive essays and reviews including a very scholarly and original 
essay on alienation in literature by Prof. Bidhubhusan Das. In 
addition to these books on theory and criticism four more books 
may also be noted here of which the most interesting is Adhunik 
Oria Sahityaku Bamandar Dana (The contribution of Bamanda 
to Modern Oriya Literature) by Ramachandra Brahma. It is 
probably first of its type in Oriya, a well-documented literary 
history, which narrates the contribution of an important region 
in western Orissa to modern Oriya literature. The second book is 
Kabi, Kabita O tear Prustha bhumi (Poet, Poetry and its Back- 
ground) by Deepk Mishra which consists of seven essays on 
poetry, contemporary poetry and poets like Rilke, Eliot, Pound 
etc. The essays are well -written, informative and they together 
strike a tone of cosmopolitanism which is not often found in 
Oriya literary discussions. The next book is Sanskrutir Baiplabik 
Mulyabodha (The Revolutionary values of culture) by Rabi Singh 
wherein the writer has discussed at length on ‘Progressive 
literature’ and has made references to communist sources and 
particularly to communist (or Soviet) interpretation of literature. 
The last book is Bharatiya Sahityar Itihas (The History of indian 
Literature) by Janakiballav Mohanty. The essays are scholarly 
though largely based on second hand sources. But on the whole 
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if literary criticism is supposed to show knowledge and critical 
intelligence Oriya literary criticism does not show these in ample 
measure. Most of it is impressionistic and without much 
focal point or direction. As a result it has so far failed to guide 
the reading taste correctly towards an understanding of literary 
tradition and contemporary relevance. 

An area related with criticism is essay in which there are 
about 15 books. The books which need special mention are 
Astitwabadar Marmakatha. (The Essence of Existentialism ) by 
Sarat Kumar Mohanty, Suna Parikhya (O Parikhita, Listen) by 
Bhubaneswar Behera, Lokakala O Lokasanskruti (Folk Art and Folk 
Culture) by Binod Chandra Routroy, Manusya Swadhin ki (Is Man 
Independent) by Mohapatra Nilamoni Sahu, Mu Satyadharma 
Kahuchi (Il, the Truth-Seeker, Speak) by C.S. Rath and 
Ja Debi Saktirupena (O Godcess as Power ) by Ganesh 
Prasad Parija. S. K. Mohanty’s book on existentialism contains 
11 essays (about 500 pages) on existentialism and existentialist 
writers, almost the first such discussions in Oriya 
literature. It is a very scholarly and competent book and 
in quality and scope comparable to Mr. Mohanty’s earlier 
extensive discussions on Socrates and Plato. Bhubaneswar 
Behera’s book is a collection of editorials which he wrote as 
chief-editor of Saptarshi, a literary monthly which he helped 
to found and support on behalf of Sambalpur University when 
he was its Vice-Chancellor. The essays are brief but very pithy 
and stimulating and are good specimens of modern Oriya prose. 
In Routroy’s book which is published by the Cultura! Affairs, 
Government of Orissa, there are six interesting essays on Oriya 
folk art and culture including essays on pancakes, silk sarees 
and indigenous cosmetics. Parija’s book consists of 14 essays 
of a semi-religious nature on goddesses Durga and Chandi in- 
cluding a chapter on the Sakti worship in Orissa. M.N. Sahu'’s 
book is a collection of 15 essays which are mainly reflective in 
nature and C.S. Rath’s a collection of 20 essays of belle-lettre 
type though rambling in design. Besides we may also note 
Sampratika Samasya by Suryanarayan Das, a collection of 
political and socio-political essays, and Gati 0 Mukti by Laxman 
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Mishra, a collection of religious and religio- philosophical essays, 
in this connection. But on the whole, except probably 
Mr. Mohanty'’s and Mr. Behera’s books, the rest of such books 
are poor in quality and have very limited scopes. 


There are about 25 novels during the period but none worth 
deserving high recommendation by discriminating readers, and 
compared to creative achievement in poetry, short story and drama 
its general quality is poor and disappointing. Even then four books 
may be specially noted. They are Hamsageet/ (The Swan’s Song) 
by Surendra Mohanty, M. P. and a senior writer of wide reputa- 
tion, Anya eka samaya O anya eka Bharata (Another Time, 
Another India) by Santanu Kumar Acharya, a well-known 
novelist, Sesha Ratir Surya (The Sun at the Night's End), a novel 
on Bang!a Desh by Bibhuti Patnaik, a popular novelist, and Sesha 
Paryaya (The Last Phase) by Dayalal Joshi, a new novelist. 
Mr. Acharya and Mr. Patnaik have also one more and two more 
novels respectively published during this period. They are Jatrar 
Pratham Pada (The First Step of the Journey) by Mr. Acharya 
and Ghana Kuhudir Dina (The Days of Dense Mist) and Nadi, 
Nari, Nakhyatra (The River, the Woman and the Stars) by Mr. 
Patnaik. These are mainly social novels though they tend to be- 
come socio-political or socio-psychological. Mr. Joshi’s book 
is probably most interesting because fiist of all as he is from 
western Orissa (most of the Oriya writers belong to the eastern 
coastal districts) his book gives a good glimpse* of places, 
people and language of the western region, and secondly it 
deals with Gandhian ideas (almost a rarity now a days) of 
living as solution to a lot of present-day malaise. Other books in 
this category add up to the list. Some of them are, Nidar San- 
dhane ( In Search of a Nest) by Jadunath Das Mahapatra, 
Klanta Nisitha (The Tired Night) by Sm. Bina Mohapatra, Nadi 
upanadi ( The River and the Tributary ) by Umasankar Panda, 
Jiban Kabya ( The Poetry of Life) by Tapan Patnaik, Surya 
Paraga (The Eclipse) by Sm. Gayatri Basumallik, Emiti Eka Akash 
(Such a Sky) by Dhuna Khuntia, Dipali (The Light Festival) 
by Sm. Bhagyalaxmi Mishra, Jiban Jingyasa (The Life’s Question) 
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by Sm. Chinmoyee Debi and E/orar Chayabithi (The Shades otf 
Ellora) by Jnanindra Burma. These are mainly character-based 
social novels and they often deal with love. 


We are on much sounder ground in short stories. There are 
about 35 books, and about 550 stories. They mostly deal with 
contemporary life and provide a rich fair to the readers. As the 
writers are town-bred middle class intelligentsia-teachers, admini- 
strators, politicians-they often write about the people who live 
in the towns and are largely conditioned by the sophistication of 
urban living. First of all mention may be made of those writers 
who have distinguished themselves by a singleness of purpose 
and a perceptive understanding of experiences. Such books are 
DOwitiya Smasan (The Second Burial Ground) dealing with loss, 
alienation and death, by Ram chandra Behera, Pingala Se Anya- 
Jane (Pingala, Another Person), a collection of 10 socio-psycho- 
logical stories by Mahapatra Nilamoni Sahu, Andharar Muhan 
(The Face of Darkness) a collection of sex-orientated, symbolic 
stories by Nimai Patnaik, Ka/antar (The Change of Time), socio- 
psychological stories by Sm. Binapani Mohanty, and Sikhandira 
Atmalipi (Autobiography of a Hermophrodite), a collection of 25 
stories by Rabi Narayan Baral. In addition, other competent 
collections are Swargare /margency’ (Emergency in the Heaven), 
humorous and witty stories on Emergency by Dr. Harekrushna 
Mahatab, Kurulia Ga/pa ( Titilating Stories ), humorous and 
satirical stores by Chaudhury Hemakanta Mishra, Padmar San- 
gita (The Songs of Padma), socio-political stories by Sk. Matlub 
Ali, Pranta Jamaka (The End Alliteration), stories on love and 
death by Brahmananda Panda, Nari Eka Nadir Nama (The Wo- 
man, A River's Name), socio-psychological stories by Krushna 
Chandra Behera, Mo katha Samudrar Katha ( My story is of the 
Sea), personal, character-based stories with a persona, by Guru 
Mohanty, Nija Sinhasana (My own Throne), sketches of moods 
and emotions by Prafulla Kumar Tripathy, Namo Nalina Pentaya 
(Vow to thee, O pipe pants), humorous stories on Social manners, 
by Chandramoni Panda, Pha/gure Banya ( Flood in Phalgu ), 
stories of family life by Durgamadhab Mishra, Ugrasen Ubach 
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(Thus says Ugrasen), socio-psychological stories by Achyuta- 
nanda Pati, Andhakarar Seema (The Limits of Darkness), by 
Ramesh Dhal. Kripar O Anyanya Galpa ( Creeper and other 
Stories) by Harihar Das, and Sonitara Swapna ( The Dreams of 
Blood) and Phular Gotie Surabhi ( The Fragrance of a Flower ), 
by Satakadi Hota. Lady-writers such as Sudhansubala Panda, 
Alaka Chand, Sakuntala Panda. Padmaja Pal, Sailarani Mishra, 
and Baraja Debi may be mentioned here as their story collections 
were also published during this period. In fact short stories 
provide a powerful stream in modern Oriya literature and the 
writers listed here include well-known established writers as well 
as new, emerging ones who have adopted the medium of short 
story with vivacity and imagination. 


The largest and probably the richest crop is in poetry. AS 
many as abouf 80 poetical collections were published during 
the two years under review, which include three anthologies of 
ancienr Oriya poetry, one translation of Lorca’s poem into Oriya 
and one translation of Oriya Adibasi poems. The anthologies 
are, /. Prachina Kabyadhara (Ancient Poetical Stream) edited by 
Dr. K. C. Sahu, a unique collection of 12 unpublished poems of 
15th and 16th centuries with notes and other details, 2, Oriya 
Geeti Kabya Sankalan ( A Collection of Oriya Lyric Poetry ) 
published by Orissa Sahitya Akademi and edited by Dr. J. B. 
Mohanty, a comprehensive collection of about 700 lyrics, both 
published and unpublished, written between the 16th and 19th 
centuries, and 3, Bhaktakabi Sa/beg (Salbeg, the Devotional 
Poet), edited by Pandit Nilamani Mishra, an important collection 
of all the poems of Salbeg. a famous 16th-17th century Oriya 
poet, with a biographical account. Lorca translation has been 
competently done by Jibanananda Pani, a poet and a performing 
artist, the first such book in Oriya poetry. The Adibasi or tribal 
poetry collection is more specifically a collection of oral poetry 
of the Mundas, entitled Sarhulra Janha (The Moon of Sarhul). 

-It is a bilingual edition edited and translated by the well- known 
poet-administrator Sitakanta Mohapatra. This is a very significant 
work, probably the second such attempt after the pioneering 
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works of Gopinath Mohanty, the famous novelist, and Mr. 
Mohapatra has done his job very competently. 


Of the rest of the books special mention may be made 
more particularly of four books. They are Samudra (The Sea), by 
Sitakanta Mohapatra, a collection of 44 poems in three sections, 
Saptame Rutu (The Seventh Season), by Ramakanta Rath, a 
collection of 39 poems, Andha Mahumachi (The Blind Bee) by 
Saubhagya Mishra, a collection of 44 poems, and Anaya Sabu 
Mrutu O Anyanya Kabita (The Other Deaths and Other Poems), 
by Jagannath Prasad Das. In theme, style and sensibility these 
books are very significant contributions to the New Poetry 
Movement in Oriya and particularly Mr, Mohapatra and Mr. 
Rath have conclusively established their supremacy in this 
movement. The other poetry books which belong to this 
movement and have been variously inspired and influenced by 
the above mentioned poets are, Bidirna Marala (The Torn Swan) 
by Nityananda Nayak, Saptma Pruthibi (The Seventh World) by 
Deepak Mishra, Sabasangam O Anyanya Kabita (The Union with 
Corpse and Other Poems) by Praharaj Satyanarayan Nanda, 
Asabda Sabda (The Voiceless Word) by Surendra Mohanty, 
Anabatara O Anyaanya (The Un-incarnation and Others), Gana 
Devta (The People’s God) and Ghurnakhyar (The Mark of 
Wood- Mite) by Rajendra Kishor Panda, Kaga/ Dangar Soka (The 
Sorrows of a Paper Boat) by Sarojranjan Mohanty, Anya Dwipa 
(The Other Island) and Ruta O Anyanya Kabita ( The Supreme 
Being and Other Poems) by Laskmi Narayan Mahapatra, Manaru 
Manaku (From Mind to Mind) by Amaresh Patnaik, Smruti 
Tirtha(The Place of Memory) by Balaram Biswal, Malaya Santrash 
(The Fear of South Wind) by Sadasiv Das, and Adrusya Sangam 
(The Invisible Union) by Prasanna Kumar Mishra. A large 
number of other books do not have any special contribution to 
make to Oriya poetry. Many of them are collections of simple 
love and nature lyrics written in a pre-Independence romantic 
style with mellifluous tfanguage and sentimental! tone. Some 
examples are, Pakhyahina Kapota (The Wingless Dove) by S M. 
Routray, Bruta Abarta (The Circle and the Whirlwind) by 
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Durgamadhab Mishra, Saheti Sonet ( Hundred Sonnets ) by 
Bibhudatta Mishra, Maru Gol/ap (The Desert Rose) by Brajanath 
Rath, He Jiban He Duranta Jhada (Oh Life, Oh Storm) by J.M. 
Das Mahapatra, and Nila Lohita (The Blue and Red) by 
Chintamoni Behera. An interesting feature is that there are a number 
of ladies among the poets. They are Sakuntala Devi (Kacha 
Jhulana, The Glass Swing), Sujata Priyambada (Prathama Kabita, 
First Poetry) Soudamini Nanda (Surya -Bhil/as, The Desire for 
the Sun), Tulsi Das (Jhadara Jhankar, The Rhythm of the Storm) 
and (Arghya, Offering), Sailabala Mohanty (Luhar Jamuna, The 
Yamuna ot Tears), Barja Debi (Bena Haladi, The Forest Yellow) 
and Kanan bala Tripathy (Manar Mukul, The Blossoms of Mind), 
Besides. two young poets have combined to write a poetry 
book Muhurta O Anya Pruthibi (The Moment and the other 
World) by Kumuda Chandra Das and Bichitra Beuria, and Rabi 
Singh, the stormy poet, has collected some of his newer poems in 
two volumes entitled Banya (The Flood) and Anaryar Charya- 
pada (The Songs of the Primitive). On the whole poetry has 
allured largest number of you ng and alert minds inspite of much 
that is indifferently produced and one is happy to record the 
poetic excellence reached in books like Samudra, Saptam Rutu, 
Andha Mahumachi etc. 


The books discussed above constitute the major publications 
of the period. In addition there are about 10 books on philology 


and language, about 10 books on different aspects of popular 
science, about 25 books (poetry .and story) for thildren, and 
about 30 books (a number of which have been published by 
N.B.T.) which have been translated from other languages into 
Oriya. Of these the books on philology and language are acade- 
mic books mainly published by the Orissa Text Book Bureau. 
Some of these books are, Oria Bhasatatwa O Lipir Bikas (The 
Development of Oriya Philology and Script) by K. B. Tripathy, 
Bhasa Parikhyana (Language Evaluation) bs C.H.K. Mishra, Bhasa 
Sastrar Parichaya (Introduction to Linguistics) by G.B. Dhal, 
Dakhinachal Oria ( The Southern Oriya) and Oria Lipi O Bhasa 
(Oriya Script and Language) by K. Mohapatra Similarly we 
may note the following books on science--, Bigyan- Manasa 
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(The Scientific Mind), a collection of 8 thought-provoking essays 
on general science with relation to contemporary problems, by 
K.S.R. Murti, translated by Debakanta Mishra, Bigyan O Bicharbo- 
dh (Science and Rationalisation), 10 essays on different wspects 
of science and its utility, Ame Sahebarsa Banchiba Kipari (How 
Do we live for 100 years), six essays on medicine, germ etc. and 
Samaya (Time) by Debakanta Mishra, and Te/escope by Gokula- 
nanda Mohapatra. Books for children have been written by 
Nabakishor Raj, Paramananda Adhikary, Annapurna Mishra. 
Udayanath Sarangi, Binod Kanungo, Janakibalilav Mohanty, 
Jagannath Mohanty, Natabar Sahu, Parasuram Das, and Bijaya- 
laxmi Mohanty etc. Of these the noted writer Udaynath Sarangi 
has written two books and Sri Binod Kanungo, the famous 
encyclopaedist, has written a series of very well-written books 
on popular science.: These books are usually brief, about lives and 
situationsand are written in simple language. Some of the translated 
books are, C. Sibaram Murty’s ‘Indian Painting’. Bibhuti bhusan 
Bannerjee'’s Adarsa Hindu Hote/, Lakhminandan Bora’'s Ganga 
Chilar Dena, Kamaleswar'’s /ndia, Srilal Sukla's Raga Darabari, 
Yaspal’s Manusyar Rupa, B. Bhattacharya’s MNabanna, Guru 
Dutta’s Bama Marga, Jim Corbett’s ‘Jungle Lore’ and Lamb’s 
Tales from Shakespeare Some other important publications 
of the years under review are Sankhya Darsan by Bijoyananda 
Kar, The Constitutional History of Eng/and by Gora Chand 
Patnaik, and Lokaban/ Sanchyan (A collection of Oriya Proverbs) 
by Kunjabehari Das. Grantha Mandir, a major publisher from 
Cuttack have added a number of books to their 70 odd Biswa 
Sahitya Granthamal/a (World Literature series) for children. At the 
sametime reprints of some very important books came out 
during this period. The first was Matimatal/, the famous novel of 
Gopinath Mohanty, that won Jnanapith Award in 1973, second 
was Oria Lokagalpa Sanchayan by K.B. Das, a very popular 
collection of folk tales published by Sahitya Akademi, third was 
Kanta O Phu/a (The Thorns and Flowers) a collection of very 
fine satirical poems by Gadabaris Mohapatra who died in 1965. 
The next was the second volume of the Collected Works of Sachi 
Routroy, the well-known poet, and last was Pramod Abhidhan, Vol 
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l, a very comprehensive Oriya dictionary which was out of print 
fora long time. | have already spoken of Mr. Binod Kanungo'’s 
70 volume encyclopaedia entitled Jnan-Mandal and the collected 
works of Gopabandhu Das. To these may be added the Gandhi 
volumes and Vivekananda volumes published by Gandhi Smarak 
Nidhi and Rama Krushna Mission, Bhubaneswar, respectively. 


At the end it may be pointed out that though quantitatively. 
Oriya literature may occupy a position inferior to many ; other 
regional languages of India, qualitatively, particularly in poetry and 
stort story, it may compare very favourably with most and books 
like Samudra, the poetry collection by Sitakanta Mohapatra and 
Sabdalipi, the drama by Manoranjan Das, can be reckoned 
among the few best books of Indian literature. 
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EVALUATION OF CONTEMPORARY ORIYA LITERATURE 
AND A SEARCH FOR NEW CRITICAL APPROACH 


What is generally considered as Modern Oriya Lite:ia ure in 
fact began in the later years of the 19th century, particularly in 
the writings of two major figures, Radhanath Ray (1848-1908), 
the poet, and Fakirmohan Senapati (1843-1918), the novelist. The 
immediate impact of their writing was great. They developed 
new forms of literature in contrast to the existing ones largely 
based on Sanskrit and Vaishnavite models. These new forms were 
of course mode!led on the 19th century English literature in 
which these two writers were well-versed. But at the same t'me 
the literary sensibility as well as the literary motivation also 
underwent a radical change and a large number of subsequent 
writers followed the directions mapped out so ably by these two 
writers. Their influence, particularly the influence of Ray in poetry, 
continued unabated till the forties, the time when the Second 
World War took place, and it is only when one comes to the 
contemporary times, that is, to the post-Independence Oriya 
literature, that one becomes aware of newer mode, 
and newer directions responding to a change of taste 
and sensibility. This new literature is essentially a product of our 
times, a „ time of great ‘stress and strain’ where the 
‘things have fallen apart’ without a viable centre. This is different 
from the earlier literature of Radhanath and Fakirmohan in the 
sense that whereas that was the creation of forward-looking, 
conscious individuals who fertilized their own fields, the present 
one is generally the product of a change in atmosphere, and the 
individual sensibility has only helped to co-ordinate and crysta- 
lize it. But probably the consciousness is more intense and 
integral today as it is more in the air and has deeper and wider 
bearings with the problems of life. Consequently the creative 
imagination today is more alert and active, and is better equipped 
to face what Wordsworth called the time of crisis when ‘a 
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multitude of causes unknown to former times, are acting with 
a combined force to blunt the discriminating powers of the mind.’ 
The major figure today is Gopinath Mohanty the novelist, 
and the branch of literature which has probably shown the finest 
powers of imegination and discrimination is poetry where 
contemporary Oriya literature has at least four significant poets, 
Sachidananda Routray, Guruprasad Mohanty, Ramakanta Rath 
and Sitakanta Mohapatra. 

Gopinath Mohanty (born 1914) started writing from early 
thirties, but his more important work was done during and after 
the Second World War when he spent a number of years in the 
southern tribal districts of Orissa as an administrative officer. He 
has written a large number of rovejs and they can be broadly 
divided into three groups, the first relating to tribal life, the 
second to the urban life and the third to the life of people in the 
villages. The first group includes his two famous novels Paraja, 
about the Parajas of Koraput, and Amruter Santan, about the 
Kondhs, a very ancient tribe of Orissa; and the last group inclu- 
des his Jnanpith award-winning novel Matimatala (Clay). 
These three novels together constitute a very significant creative 
achievement where a contemplation of the forces of life has 
been merged with an awareness of the forces of evil in a 
context which is both rich and varied as well as self-annihilating 
and enemical. The first novel Paraja details the futile struggles of 
a tribal family to establish itself in an atmosphere of evil and 
hostility where ultimately the land, the girls and the lives are 
sacrificed before the human greed. The clash is between 
two cultures- one is virgin, elemental, and is almost 
life-giving where the fruitful nature forms a rich part, and the 
other is corrupting, corroding, from ‘the plains’, and is full of 
evil designs and base motivations. The same approach is conti- 
nued in Amrutar Santan (immortal Sons) where the canvass 
is larger and the understanding deeper, with this difference that 
whereas in Paraja the gloom is almost unrelieved, in Amrutar 
Santan it breaks up into patches of sunlight witha belief in the 
final triumph of life's joys and values. The novel begins with 
death when the old tribal leader dies in an afternoon. But the 
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approaches to life continue in many forms- in harvesting, hunting, 
festivals, rituals, songs, dances as also in love. But most of all 
it is seen in the virgin, innocent and straight- forward nature of 
the protagonists even though they are caught in the coils of a 
civilization which has cut into this virgin innocence like a sharp- 
edged weapon. Thus the heroine’s continuing faith in man’s 
goodness and affections, even though she has been abandoned 
and deserted by her own husband goes deeper than just a 
personal hope into the very nature of living and tradition of 
which she is a part. In both the novels dealing with the tribals 
that has been the continuous preoccupation of the writer- how 
to reconcile the conflicting claims of two different civilizations 
and to that extent while acknowledging the forces of evil how 
to contain these forces towerds evolving a more enduring faith in 
life. Immediately this faith is seen in a language structure which 
functions more than a medium of communication. But more 
basically, in a totality of tone, atmosphere and levels of meaning 
language functions as a fertilizing ground as well as an integral 
part of the communicated vision Thus the real strength of 
Paraja and Amrutar Santan lies locally, in the linguistic arrange- 
ment, as well as generally, in the meanings and visions and in 
approaches towards life and life-giving forces. 


In Matimata/a which Mr. Mohanty took 10 years to write 
and which is probably the longest novel in Oriya, similar pre- 
occupations, continue. In contrast to the previous novels the 
present novel is set in the rural areas of the coastal district of 
Cuttack which include the writer's own village as well as the 
neighbouring villages at a distance of about 30 Kms from 
Bhubaneswar. Strangely for such a long novel its story is minimal 
and its two major characters (the so called hero and heroine. ) 
have been sketched in broadest and vaguest terms, On the other 
hand one cannot accept this as a novel of ideas though there has 
been eloquent discussions on various ideas throughout the book, 
because the ‘ideas’ only form a minor part of the total 
structure. In fact the novel deals with living as such, with 
innumerable details of strife and agony, of joy and dreams- 
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about a people who have inherited a rich tradition and language 
but who at the same time are passing through the corroding 
influences of new cultures and are in the danger of being 
dispossessed of whatever they have inherited as life-sustaining 
virtues. This is seen in personal animosities. group rivalries, village 
feuds, caste divisions, social superstitions, generation gaps (as 
between the hero and his father), migrations from the village, dec- 
aying aristocracy, unsucessful developmental projects as well 
as natural calamities like flood and disease etc. on the one hand, 
and cases of love, affection, sympathy, friendliness, courage and 
determination etc. on the other. Thus the hero is just a common 
man (with a very common name which the readers may tend 
to miss if they are not particular) and goes through a common 
man's usual joys and sufferings and dreams that which 
probably every common man may wish to ‘dream. And this 
singles him out from other men in the sense that he tries to 
concretize his dreams which few other people may ever do. In 
fact in one level the novel is full of this ‘dream-flavour’ and 
this goes to provide a strong ingredient to the novel's total 
vision- a vision of new hope and possibilities. But ‘dream’ 
also suggests a counter-direction, that is, its lack of reality. Hence 
whatever is dreamt, may not be achieved or because it is not 
achieved, is dreamt and it may not be possible on the part of the 
protagonists to finally emerge from the complications of evil 
around them. A good example is the account of flood towards 
the end of the book which is probably one of the finest in Indian 
literature. Flood destroys and kills as it has washed away 
houses and killed people. But it has also another side, because 
it is due to flood that people get together and show that 
singular courage and understanding which may not be made 
available in more normal times. In a different way one may also 
think of the relationship between the hero and the heroine. 
They both have a desire to be together but they can’t because of 
social compulsions. But even when the opportunity comes to 
them to be together they choose to remain apart, more as an 
ideal for each other. In a still different way this is encountered 
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in the clash between the hero and his father in the central part 
of the book where the young defies the old, but in a larger 
perspective it is time which defies all and these are taken as 
different points to be rolled along with its inevitable flow. This 
is how the central episode is described : 


‘This part of the garden was like a fairyland. Bata Mohanty 
disregarded the lowness of the tangle and got ridd!ed with 
and poked by the thorns on the orange tree and threw 
himself into the tangled undergrowth and lost himself in 
thought with his hand at his cheek. 


His universe had crumbled today. Only one tune 
played in his mind and it has only one burden—the child 
I'd reared is a stranger now. 


Following the trail of this thought he had come to 
discover a general truth that we were all apart; when the 
human child grew up he turned into a cobra and went his 
way; the world was like a dense forest and man like a wild 
animal........ 


Like abundantly growing mushrooms on an old and 
rain-washed log of wood, Bata Mohanty’s old self gave 
way to the new. 

Half reclining, he observed with deep concentration a 
squirrel chirping and raising its fur,advancing and stopping 
for a moment and then advancing to stop againN.......... 


Two mongoose chased each other. 


An earthworm was dragging itself slowly. A tiny snail 
also dragged itself slowly... ....... 


A mild and pleasant breeze blew mixing all sorts of 
odours, pleasant and pungent. 


Somewhere in the distance a white kite called. 
As if that was the signal needed. The call of the kite 
brought waves of memory. The half.remembered temple 
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pond with its dark and sleepy waters, the fragrance of the 
lotus tangle, the matted weeds spreading like the careless 
hair of a sleeping wife, the shadow of huge trees on stan- 
ding water, rows of swans floating like paper-boats. In his 
memory the piercing rays of the sun mellowed into a 
clouded sky. 


Bata Mohanty fell asleep. 


From under the grass a grasshopper sang : Chatr........ 
Chatr........ tr....r....; the dove joined the lullaby, 


This world of wild refuse had deeply and tenderly 
appropriated him. A dry log lay; trees stood around; an 
old man was lIying.... ... lying fast asleep. As if he has 
existed all along like this, maintaining this equation with 
his surroundings; as if this was the natural function of his 
life. 


Like the drops of water dripping from the spring jars 
time dripped in drops through the empty spaces, continu- 
ed to drip and kept flowing along.’ 


(Mati Matal/a, P. 390-893,) 
(translated by P. Parmita) 


In many respects Matimatal/ is a profound book, almost a 
unique book in the modern Oriya literature. Apart from being an 
epic saga of Oriya rural life, a life which is tradition-bound and 
at the sametime in the throes of violent change, its quality of 
life as well as its language are both rooted in the soil and are 
sustained by its warmth and vitality. Here as in Paraja or Amrutar 
Santan or in his other novels and stories Mr. Mohanty’s aim is 
not to give descriptive-narrative account of society, though in 
one level he is doing so. His essential aim is to present a poetic- 
apprehension of life, almost in the manner of George Eliot or 
D. H. Lawrence, and to make readers aware of the basic health 
and sanity of life in the midst of corrupting evil and wasting time. 
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As | said before, Mr. Gopinath Mohanty’s is the most 
important adult voice in the present-day Oriya literature. But his 
understanding and vision are also shared by other writers, and 
most notably by the poets, of whom four | have already named. 
Among them Sachidananda Routroy is the oldest (born 1918) 
and he has been writing poetry for a much longer time in compa. 
rison to others, that is, since late thirties, whereas Guruprasad 
(born 1924) wrote most of his poems in the fifties, and Rama- 
kanta(born 1934)and Sitakanta(born 1937)have come to be esta- 
blished in the last 15 years. What all these poets share is a 
modern sensibility and a ready response to the changing taste 
of the time. Again like Gopinath Mohanty they are aware of 
the presence of evil in life and how this evil is occasioned by the 
clash of conflicting cultures; and the nature of their poetic 
understanding proceeds from this awareness. Their poetry was 
in effect a reaction against the mellifluous, sentimental poetry of 
the pre-Independence era (of which the best contemporary 
examples were probably provided by the poetry of Mayadhar 
Mansingh) and against the narrative-descriptive- meditative 
poetry set in motion by Radhanath Roy in the later part of the 
19th century. These poets developed a tough, complex. organic 
structure aiming at a suitable mode of communication where a 
strong feeling for experience was well-matched by an equally 
strong feeling for language. Of the four Mr. Routroy is probably 
the pioneer poet, pioneer in the new mode. But the three 
younger poets established the mode, and in comparison they 
exhibit a greater compactness and sophistication as well as a 
more intense understanding than what is seen in Mr. Routroy’s 
poetry. The ‘newness’ is probably most evident in the long 
poems which these poets have written. These are not narrative 
poems in the usual sense because they do not elaborate a plot, 
or expose characters or communicate a message. On the other 
hand they try to project a theme, or more correctiy to communi- 
cate an understanding of life, or even to create an atmosphere 
about such understanding, the aim all along being an. 


integration of experience and levels of meaning. That is 
why they have used such structural tools like irony, 
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ambiguity, and paradox at one level and metaphors, symbols and 
archetypes at another level, A good exampie is Guruprasad’s 
Kalapurusa (the Great Hunter). It is about 380 lines and is 
divided into 5 sections. It has no story, neither any narrative 
sequence. The few characters it has, overlap with each other 
without any specific characteristic, It mixes up time and place- 
thus past, present, future can be seen at one point, and all 
places are one place. It has also mixed up sexes-that is, there is 
no difference between men and women, and also there is no 
difference between those who are living and those else who are 
dead, or in other words all dead are living and all living are dead. 
Yet the poem has a structure which is solidly based on the life 
around us, and it has grown through innumerable details of this 
life. The poem has two main directions-one leads to death. or the 
sense of death, where we have the atmosphere of hell where 
souls burn and suffer, The second direction leads to life, ora 
sense of life, and the main references are to Udhab and Akrura of 
the mythology and to their intense devotion for Krishna. One 
central image in the poem relates to rain and to land's fertility. 
The rains do not come, and the land has lost its fertility, and 
between the forces of death and the forces of life in fact the 
former dominate, Thus from one point of view the poem's prota- 
gonist is time, the Great Hunter, who wastes and kills and from 
whom there is no escape. But an awareness of time’s power and 
a sane acceptance of it is itself a matter of strength, and that is 
why, from another point of view the protagonist is the modern 
man; alone and alienated, who burns through the fertility of 
modern life with a silent resignation and suppressed hope. At a 
symbolical level the poem is a critical analysis of modern life, and 
in fact its importance lies in its presentation of zones of consci- 
ousness through wit, irony and ambiguity, 


Sitakantas’s long poem Mati O Manisha (The Earth and 

Man) is another such poem. It forms a part of a longer book 

entitled Astapad/ (Eight Steps) where 8 long poems have been 

“collected together under one theme and it relates to the complex 
relationship between life and death expressed in a central sym- 
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bol of a journey from the area of death to the area of life. Mati O 
Manisha particularly makes use of the mythological accounts of 
Kansa’s oppressions and Krishna’s birth. From a limited point 
of view the protagonist is Basudev, Krishna's father, and his 
harrowing experiences in the prison before Krishna's birth 
provide the structural support to the poem. But from a wider 
point of view the protagonist is the modern man who suffers 
from his own sense of futility and incapacity in a hell like life 
where all along the shadows of death dance around him. This is 
a land of nightmares, neither pointing to awakening nor to sleep 
in which case it would have been some or other conclusion, and 
where the important distinction between virtue and vice is 
confused and lost. Probably the salvation for the modern man 
lies in his capacity to respond to the call of the immortal earth 
which is ‘fruitfully sweet, and sweetly fragrant’; as for Basudev 
it lies in the hope of that midnight hour of the eighth day in the 
dark fortnight of the month of Bhadraba, when the skies will 
brighten and flowers will rain from the heaven. In Mati O 
Manisha as well as in Astapad/ the concrete experiences of the 
poet have been integrated with the universality of myth and 
archetype, and the total vision relating to the mutual complexity 
of life and death in the protagonist's consciousness has becn 
communicated to metaphorical as well as symbolical levels, 


In shorter poems too, written by the these poets, we often 
come across fine illustrations of modern, metaphysical sensibility 
in compact, sophisticated structures utilizing irony, ambigu- 
ity etc, with a strong awareness of life-promoting values. Thus 
as in Sitakanta’s ‘The Sunset in the Mirror of a Bus’ where a 
casual, common experience of looking at the reflection of a 
sunset in the mirror of a moving bus is suddenly realized in an 
awe-inspiring cosmic significance : 


‘The cyclists and the pedestrians 
All the mile posts 
Trees, plants, flowers, fruits 
All are rushing to be lost 
in that burning flaming existence. ....... ... 
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Lost, all lost, 

innumerable universes are gone, lost, 

The Primitive Body sucks them all 

All are absorbed in the last rays of the Great Sun, 
The flaming globe in the mirror of the bus 

( Is it heaven or beyond heaven ?)........ 


Similarly in his ‘The Arrival of the Sea’ one feels the 
physical force of a sudden illumination in the midst of 
‘barrenness’ and ‘darkness’ : 


‘Then the sea was announced 

in unfamiliar syllables of quiet whisper 
in the crowded roaring city-centre........ 
Then in the limelight 

the tall dark waves made meaning 

of the sharp claws of imprecise verbs 
tearing at layers of barrenness .......... 


Even the familiar situation of a lantern in Ramakanta’s 
poem ‘Lantern’ ‘suddenly assumes a much wider significance 
through wit and irony as the poet suddenly shifts his attention 
from the familiar (‘Kerosene, smoke, a flame and few insects/ All 
together in this metal environment,’) to the unfamiliar, 


‘All you who are lazy and try to be active 
And smell sweetly with incense and cosmetic 
Could you know how hot | am ? 
Could you guess how | am burning 
with fierce violence ? 
With my medium dhoti and shirts trimly ironed ?° 


Guruprasad recreates myth in his ‘Thus Says Akrura’ 
where the physical ard mental experiences of IAkrura as he goes 


to.bring Krishna from Gopa, are given in startlingly familiar 
equations, 
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‘The evening brings no hope-only tiredness, 
And the reins became loose in his hands, 
And like a tired silent cry of his soul 
The winds suddenly stopped, 
And as his chariot turned the road suddenly, - 
There was the river Jamuna like the evening sky, 
And the park of ma/at/ flowers, the crowd 
in Gopa market, and the light in shops.’ 


Even in poems that echo romantic imagination 
with a possibility of getting sentimental we can note a synthesis 
of experiences in poetic-structure through wit and irony. Thus 
in Mr. Routroy’s poem ‘Memory’ the memories of Melbourne 
and Calcutta’s Chowringhee are mixed with the pictures of 
Kalidas’s Dasarna and the poet's love, to evolve into a rich, 
fruitful experience. Or as in ‘Autumn’ of Bhanuji Rao, another 
fine contemporary poet, the experience ranges from beautiful 
to ugly and from feelings of life to feelings of death, 


‘Autumn has come, 

To the forest of mango, saal and jack fruit, 
It has come stealthily, sneaking its way 
Like a cat-burglar, 

Into the night of green leaves. 

Lo, the autumn sleeps 

Like a dead sparrow covered 

With yellow paleness, 

Its flesh all strewn 

Pellmell over the grass.’ 


(translated by the poet) 


Modern Oriya poetry which has grown up after the. 
Second World War or after the Independence, as | pointed out 
before, has a rich and complex structure in tune with the changes 
in sensibility, In addition to the above poets there is a host of 
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other younger poets such as Saubhagya Kumar Mishra, Bibek 
Jena, Jagannath Prasad Das, Dipak Misra, Saurindra Barik, 
Haraprasad Das, Debdas Chotroy etc. who have variously 
contributed to a totality of rich poetic sensibility at the present 
time. At the sametime this has been helped by story-tellers like 
Surendra Mohanty, Kishori Charan Das, Mohapatra Nilamani 
Sahu, Manoj Das, Akhil Patnaik and Ramchandra Behera etc. 
who possess a powerful modern sensibility and whose stories 
communicate a sense of alienation and insecurity on the one 
hand (as in the ctories of Kishori Charan Das) and sanity and 
profundity on the other (as in the stories of Mohapatra Nilamani 
Sahu) in e general structure of wit and irony. In this connexion 
before we wind up this process of evaluation we may record the 
remarkable qualities of a modern Oriya dramatist, the most 
important in his field. He is Manoranjan Das. Mr, Das has been 
writing and continually experimenting in the dramatic form 
sir.ce the early forties, and here we may note particularly his 
three latest plays namely Aranya Phasa!/ (The Wild Harvest), 
Kathaghoda(The Wooden Horse)and Sabdalipi (The Word-Script) 
all of which have been written in the last 10 years. The themes 
of the plays are in general agreement with whatever we have 
seen in Gopinath Mohanty’s novels or more pertinent!ly in the 
poetry of Guruprasad and Sitakanta, or in the stories of Kishori 
Charan Das—a powerful contribution towards the communication 
of a modern consciousness. Thus the first play Aranya Phasal 
deals with loss of communication, that is, a sudden lack of cont- 
act among five persons inspite of their knowledge of each other, 
ina remote forest dak bungalow, when each character 
is reduced to his alienated self. The second play Kathaghoda 
deals with loss of identity when the four characters of the play 
are reduced in essence to two characters, and ultimately to 
only one character of whom all these characters are seen as 
different selfs. But the last one Sabdalip/ is most interesting in 
the sense that it raises the basic suspicion about existence and 
non-existence, that is, to the relative assessment whether some- 
thing exists or does not exist, and even goes beyond such 
assessment to the understanding of a deeper flux where both 
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existence and non-existence become meaningless. Mr. Das'’s 
credit lies in his capacity to communicate these complex 
attitudes of mind in powerful dramatic forms where he has freely 
utilized many contemporary sources including Oriya folk tradition 
of opera and music. 


As | have said before | have made a selective assessment 
of contemporary post-Independence Oriya literature relying 
largely on the contributions of its major figures and analyzing its 
most significant and influential trends. This complex body of 
literature is remarkable both for its feeling for experience as well 
as for language, and in its capacity to co-relate the experience- 
patterns to the changes in cultural-mode and more generally to 
the contemporary technologico-nuclear civilization. To appreciate 
this literature correctly which is qualitatively different from the 
literature produced in the pre-Independence days we have to 
adopt different criteria of assessment than what has been gene- 
rally followed for the earlier literature - a type of personal, 
impressionistic criticism, “vague and amorphous in details. The 
assessment is to be concrete, analytical and objective, and with 
an awareness of technical equipments provided by the new 
branches of learning, and with a consciousness of the values of 
life in relation to tradition as well as to wider problems of 
existence and culture. This is where, | feel, the need of New 
Criticism comes in for an appropriate evaluation of contemporary 
Indian literature, because the picture of life which animated the 
New Critics after the First World War is very much relevant to 
Indian conditions today as modern Indian literature is increasingly 
exhibiting a preoccupation with what Erich Heller called the 
problems of a disinherited mind. 


The title, New Criticism, can be traced to John Crowe 
Ransom'’s book which was published in 1941. But for sources 
one can go further back to the twenties and thirties of this 
century when as a reaction to the Victorian and Romantic tradi- 
tions in English literature a new sensibility could be seen in the 
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critical doctrines of J. M. Murry, Irving Babbitt and T.S. Eliot. 
Here we may particularly remember some of the genera! conten- 
tions of Eliot made in the essays of his ‘Sacred Wood’, such as, 
“Honest criticism and sensitive appreciation are directed not 
upon the poet but upon the poetry.... and that the mind of the 
mature poet differs from that of the immature one not precisely 
in any valuation of ‘personality’, not being necessariiy more 
interesting, or having ‘more to say’, but rather by being a more 
finely perfected medium in which special or varied, feelings are 
at liberty to ente; into new combinations’’. He elaborates this 
subsequently-’‘if you compare several representative passages of 
the greatest poetry you see how great is the variety of types of 
combination. and also how completely any semi-ethical criterion 
of ‘sublimity’ misses the mark. For itis not the ‘greatness’, the 
intensity, of the emotions, the components but the intensity of 
the artistic process, the pressure, so to Speak, under which the 
fusion takes place, that counts’. Thus criticism, he elaborates 
further, ‘‘must always profess an end in view, which, roughly 
Speaking, appears to be the elucidation of works of art and 
correction of taste. But the general ethos which gave immediate 
support to the rise of New Criticism was the condition of ‘loss, 
alienation and despair’ after the First World War, which as Prof. 
J. W. Krutch pointed out reflected a mood of nihilism and 
despondency in which man found himself groping in the miasma 
of intellectual, mora! and spiritual confusion. Thus when the 
permanent values of life are in the darger of being destroyed or 
lost it becomes necessary to rehabilitate them for the survival of 
the race. At its deepest perception the New Criticism aimed at 
doing this - a rehabilitation of values, or more fundamentally 
‘judgments of value’. One can note how differently this has been 
taken up by some of the chief exponents of New Criticism, for 
example, in the theory of synasthesia by Il. A. Richards, in the 


attitudes of Christian religion by T.S. Eliot, in the qualities of 
sincerity and moral integrity by F. R. Leavis and in the ideas of 
liberal humanism by Lionel Trilling and Allen Tate. 
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At the same time due to u rapid expansion of knowledge 
in the early 20th century into such disciplines like History, Philo 
sophy, Sociology, Psychology, Anthropology etc. one could notice 
the entire life of modern man with his immediate surroundings, and 
the New Critics got fresh insights into the nature and function of 
art. Thus the place of literature in the modern world was tried to 
be redefined and it was felt that a literary work was primarily a 
‘linguistic artifect’ or a ‘verbal structure’ and as such it was 
primarily a "mode of communication’. Again language can be 
referential language of science or emotive language of poetry as 
Richards pointed out; and in an age of mass-media, advertisement 
and journalism where languages are being perpetually debased it 
becomes an urgent duty of the critic to establish the ‘habit of 
responding to literary communication’ with a unified sensibility. It 
is urgent because as the degeneration of language has produced 
a corruption of taste it can only be checked by elucidating the 
work of art by a critic so that in consequence this will refine 
and revitalize a debilitated taste. This has become a central 
preoccupation with the New Critics who have insisted on the 
autonomy of work of art and have accepted Archibald Macleish’s 
‘A poem should not mean/But be’’ as their central credo. One 
can note this in critics as various as Eliot, Leavis, Ransom, Burke, 
Blackmur, Allen Tate and Cleanth Brooks in whom generally 
Speaking an exploration of literature has become an exploration 
of life. Related to this is their belief in structure and analysis of 
meaning through a complex interplay of form and content. Thus 
for Richards meaning becomes the interplay of sense, feeling, 
tone and attitude and Ransom conceives of the structure of a 
poem as incorporating its logical or prose content and its local 
texture. Similarly Empson finds meaning in ambiguity and Brooks 
accepts wit, irony and paradox as clues to the meaning of 
poetry, or Leavis finds form to be a sort of enactment of the 


sincerity of the artist. !n general they all agree in the density and 
complexity of structure to be revealed through the use of meta- 


phor and insist on the close reading and textual analysis so that 
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one can arrive at necessary illumination and judgment and can 
communicate this with relation to tradition. 


It is of great concern to all of us that the New Critics have 
stressed on the fundamental values of literature, as L. C. Knights 
says, ‘‘by freeing the study of literature from a mere accumulation 
of dead opinions, fossilized in histories of literature, guilded 
over with a vague appreciation’’. This is a singular act of great 
benefit, as Leavis points out, because it makes the universities at 
least, ‘‘a centre of human consciousness, perception, knowledge, 
judgment and tesponsibility’’. This is an extremely important 
realization particularly with relation to our present-day human 
predicament. If the value of criticism lies primarily in exploring 
and establishing the possibilities of life, New Criticism does it 
extremely well. This is almost a moral act. As R.P. Blackmur points 
out, ‘It is at this point that we begin to get at the burden of 
criticism in our time. It is, to put it one way, to make bridges 
between the society and the arts ;: to prepare the audience for its 
art and to prepare the arts for their artists’’. And discussing the 
purpose of critical analysis and elucidation of a work of art he 
further says that, “Through the aesthetic experience of it (work 
of art) that we discover, and discover again, what life is, and that 
at present if our account of it is correct, we also discover what 
our culture is’. This is the central significance of New Criticism. 
By a genuinely critical discrimination of literature it approaches 
life at which point it becomes a moral apprehension of reality. 
Its importance for the survival of life is immense and hence the 
need for accepting this as the guiding principles for evaluation of 
contemporary Indian literature. 
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ORIYA SHORT STORY : A BRIEF STUDY 


Fakirmohan Senapati (1843-1918) was the first important 
short story writer of Orissa, and his first important short story 
‘Rebati’ was published in 1899. It tells of a small family in a 
remote village of Orissa towards ths last part of the nineteenth 
century. At the head of a small and happy family is Jagabandhu 
Mohanty. His wife, his mother, and his only child Rebati make 
up the rest of it. Jagabandhu Babu who is the local agent of a 
Zamindar is an honest and conscientious man. He is not rich, but 
neither is he needy. When the story opens Rebati is ten. As the 
darling of the family, she has grown up in easy freedom. When 
a primary school is opened in the village, Basudeb, a young 
teacher, comes to stay in the village. Being of the same caste he 
is accepted in Jagabandhu Babu’s family and it is because of 
his advice and encouragement that Jagabandhu Babu agrees to 
educate Rebati. Basudeb himself teaches the girl. Two years pass, 
Basudeb becomes almost a member of the family, and there is 
talk of marriage between him and Rebati But the happiness of 
the family and Rebati’s love for the young man are nipped in the 
bud. There is a succession of calamities. Jagabandhu, his wife, 
and Basudev die of cholera. The old grand mother and the small 
girl who are left alone in a pitiable condition finally die of shock, 
starvation anc negligence. 


As a work of art the story ‘Rebati’ is not very satisfactory. 
it has a loose narrative technique where the writer takes too 
many things for granted, and its tragic end appears unconvincing 
because it comes suddenly and is not worked out in the total 
structure of the story. But ‘Rebati’ had certain features which 
anticipated the the future lines of development. First of all it was 
a character-study. A young girl’s desires and ambitions as well as 
helplessness, innocence and love are shown in the limited 
surrounding of a lower middle class, superstitious, rural family. 
Secondly the picture of the rural life itself, however limited it 
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may be, is quite interesting. The village with its superstitions, lack 
of education, and social customs is precisely but deftly 
presented. Thirdly the story has an implied didactic tone where 


certain values and ways of life are approved, and certain others 
are not. I 


Fakirmohan who started writing short stories after 
50 wrote 21 stories in all. The stories had one thing in 
common- the use of very vivid and idiomatic Oriya 
language, and in them he worked out in detail the 
main features which were suggested by ‘Rebati’ in 1898. The 
later nineteenth century Oriya village remains the centre of his 
stories. It was unsophisticated, superstious poor and very much 
removed from civilised manners and ideas. He takes a lot of 
small characters from this village. He discusses various problems 
that affect their lives and presents them in sharp and bold lines. 
His stories deal with men and women in action and as he himself 
points out in one of his stories, they are motivated by a desire 
to educate people. ‘Randipua anta’ (Ananta, the widow's son) is 
Fakirmohan’s best story. It is the story of a strong, young man 
and his equally strong and proud mother in a remote village. 
Unequalled in mischief the young man is a terror to many. But 
when the occasion arose he gave up his life most casually for 
the benefit of the community. The sense of tragedy which 
Fakirmohan worked out unsuccessfully in ‘Rebati’ is fully present 
here. It does not rouse pity, but brings in stead a great sense of 
elation and purification. The story was published in 1913, and it 
provoked immediate admiration. Ananta, the widow's son, is not 


a mere character from Fakirmohan’s pages. He has become a 
part of Oriya consciousness. 


Fakirmohan was a powerful writer. His stories and novels 
became models for many of his contemporaries and subsequent 
writers. His language was inimitable. But these writers tried to 
imitate his sense of humour and irony as well as his habit of 
exploring social problems through individual characters and 


social scenes. The stories that were written in the first 30 years 
of this century showed two major features. The first for which 
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Fakirmohan was -largely responsible was to explore social 
problems and to aim at social reformation. The second was {o 
project nationalist sentiments which were slowly maturing in the 
broader Indian scene at that time. Some of the well-known 
writers of the time were Chandrasekhar Nanda, Dayanidhi Misra, 
Dibyasing Panigrahi, Bankanidhi Patnaik, Lakhmikanta 
Mohapatra and Godabarish Misra. The background of almost all 
the stories at this time was provided by the conflict between the 
old, convention-ridden Oriya society and the new, English- 
educated elite in the town. As they deal with various facets of 
contemporary Oriya family-life they have a typical Oriyaness 
about them. Bankanidhi Patnaik’s ‘Lachman/i’ is an interesting 
example. It tells how an educated Oriya young man disapproved 
the marriage arranged for him by his guardian, and how in order 
to do a bit of fact-finding he took the disguise of an unknown 
Bihari youth (Lachman) and travelled with his future bride from 
Patna to Cuttack. The journey is full of excitement and humour, 
and the whole affair ends delightfully in a typical Oriya marriage- 
scene when suddenly the young man’s secret is revealed. 
Another representative story was Godabarish Misra’s ‘The Bro- 
ther’s Share’. The story is about two brothers and their wives 
who continuously quarrel among themselves. Easy victims of touts, 
they are involved in unending litigation. At the end when all their 
property is lost and they become beggars on the street, the old 
brotherly spirt,and affection returns to them. 


But on the whole these stories have limited artistic merits. 
They have defective organisation, and in most cases they are like 
short narratives without much depth and subtlety. For a modern 
reader they are highly unsatisfactory. 


A significant shift took place in the thirties. Fakirmohan 
was no longer the model, and the writers were no longer happy 
with purely social scenes and problems. The important inspiration 
came from contemporary Bengali short story, and two brothers 
particularly, Kalindicharan Panigrahi and Bhagabati Panigrahi, 
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led the way towards a change. Kalindicharan tried to explore 
the self and the complex existence of modern man, Whereas 
Bhagabati who was incidentay the founder-secretary of the 
Orissa Communist Party, directed his investigation to the lower 
rungs of society and started a strong socio-political current in 
the Oriya story. Kalindicharan’s first story-collections was 
Dwadas/ and it was followed by other important collections like 
Rasiphal, Sesarasmi, Sagarika. 


The structure of his best srories has a peculiar impersona- 
lity which often goes together with the writer's deep understand- 
ing of human life and his singular ability to feel into the emotions 
of his characters. The story ‘Pangu’ is such a one. tt is the tragic 
story of a lame and stunted hunchback. Neglected and tortured 
as he is by his family members he is yet silently loved by a pariah 
dog, a lame cat, and by his young sister-in law in whom he 
revives the memories of her iost brother. Bhagabati’s first 
significant story was ‘Shikar’ (The Hunt). As he himself declares 
in the preface to the story it was meant to attack at the roots of 
bourgeois values. It was about a famous but low-class hunter 
who meets out natural justice to an oppressor, and in his 
innocence expects a rich reward. He realises too late that he is 
the victim of upper class privilege and bourgeois law, and is 
hanged. Bhagabati did not write many stories and he had an 
untimely death at the age of 36. But his vivid account as well as 
force of narration and strong conviction had a germinating 
influence on his contemporaries. 


In this connection the names of three story-tellers who 
are also well-known in Orissa as poets, can be mentioned. They 
are Sachi Routroy, Ananta Patnaik, and Godabarish Mohapatra. 
The stories of Mr.Routroy were collected in two slender volumes 
in 1945 and after that he almost left ths short story fot poetry. 
Similarly, Mr. Patnaik has also written stories sparingly, and it was 
only recently that the stories he wrote between 1936 and 1967 were 
collected together in a slender volume. Mr. Routroy in his stories 
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is not directly concerned with the contemporary social or political 
problems but takes these problems as part of the total context 
from which his characters have grown to live their singular 
moments. These moments have a feeling for beauty and happi- 
ness, but they often end in pity and horror. Masenira phula 
(The Flower of the Graveyard) is a representative example. The 
grotesque picture of the burning ground which the writer gives 
here is full of horrors. It is in such a place where the dead body 
of a young woman who died of illegitimate conception is being 
burnt. Jagu Tiari. a professional carrier of dead bodies, callous 
and cruel, suddenly awakes to a sense of beauty and love. 


Mr. Patnaik'’s stories are more directly involved in socio- 
political matters. The story ‘Return’ deals with the transformation 
of a one-time satyagrahi for India’s independence into a salesman 

~ for commercial soaps and the poignant moments he had ro suffer 
when the mean reality of the present was compounded with the 
glorious hopes of the past. Similarly the story ‘The Ascent and 
Descent’ narrates the police atrocities in which a policeman and 
his young wife and child become victims. Mr. Patnaik’s stories 
have a political overtone, and they have a subtle but devastating 
irony about them. 


Both Mr. Routroy and Mr. Patnaik were associates of 
Bhagabati Panigrahi. But Godabarish Mohapatra grew up almost 
alone. For many years he edited Niakhunta, the most popular 
political journal of Orissa, and since last thirties till his death in 
1965 he continued to write stories and poems. His stories were 
often in the form of short sketches to suit the pages of Niakhunta. 
In them the writer‘’s approach was one of keen satire and strong 
disapproval of the many failings and foibilities of contemporary 
social and political man. 


But the Oriya short story really came of age after Inde-- 
pendence. The establishment of Utkal University. the spread of 
college education, the rise in the size of reading public, and the 
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growth of an intelligent, sophisticated and conscious young group 
led to a rich development of Oriya literature, particularly short 
stories. in this development a very important part was played by 
Shankar, a monthly journal. It was founded in 1948 by 
Dr. Harekrushna Mahateb, the then chief minister of Orissa who 
also acted as its chief editor. Through regular publication Jhankar 
has assumed the nature of an institution, and it has given support 
and publicity to almost all important writers of Orissa in the 
last 30 years. Among these the most important is Gopinath 
Mohanty. He has written stories as well as novels some of which 
are among the very best in Oriya literature. In his use of idioma- 
tic Oriya prose he is only equalled by Fakirmohan Senapati. 
Though in some of his novels Mr. Mohanty has written about the 
rich and unfamiliar life of the tribals yet in most of his novels as 
well as stories he writes about the sophisticated men and women 
who have grown up in the coastal towns and villages of Orissa 
after Independence. One of his early stories which is also a 
representative one is ‘Ants’. The story is about a young officer 
who goes to the mountainous southern border of Orissa to check 
rice-smuggling. His destination is a tribal market inside the forest, 
and after crossing a number of mountains he reaches the market 
in the afternoon. As his assistants round up the smugglers he 
feels happy to carry out his duty honestly. But when he sees 
the so-called smugglers,their poverty and helplessness so affect 
him that in spite of the derisive protest of his assistants he lets 
all of them go free. The structural organisation of the story is 
provided by the point of view of the young officer. His patriotism, 
sense of duty, eagerness, sympathy for the helpless, horror of 
poverty and disease, response to nature, and his memories of his 
own life and family are all mingled together in a vast background 
of mountains, forests and the sky. In this vast expanse men labour 
like ants and they look like ants, puny and insignificant. The story 
ends when Ramesh, the young officer, identifies himself with the 
ants: ‘Ramesh stood silently. The consciousness of history 
vanished from him. There was none. neither Kapilendra, nor 
Purushottama, nor Konarak. The special shape of the man who 
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builds a nation ot a country vanished. There was nothing around 
him. Only ants, ants. ants, the hungry ants who carry food to live, 
and more and more lines of ants who crowd together for newer 
and newer attempts--to eat and to live’. Mr. Mohanty'’s stories 
proceed on a number of levels simultaneously and they have a 
raw, rugged strength. He explores the depth of individual con- 
Sciousness and is acutely aware of the particular human 
predicament in the modern context, He is the most important adult 
voice to-day in Oriya literature. It has a delightful humour, 
subtle irony and profound wisdom. 


Another important writer is Surendra Mohanty, an M.P. 
Mr. Mohanty has written novels and books of criticism. But he 
is also a well-known story-teljer of Orissa and has written a large 
number of stories. Gopinath Babu’s stories have an epic richness, 
dimension, and impersonality which apparently baffle and 
distance the ordinary reader. Surendra Babu'’s stories, though 
no less in depth and subtlety, have on the other hand, a sense 
of intensity and intimacy. There is a strain of romanticism in his 
early stories, but in the stories that he is writing nowadays there 
is a stark, naked realism which pfovides the basis for a deep 
understanding and insight into the modern man's predicament. 
The Barjusendha Breach deals powerfully with this subject. 
The most dangerous breach in the river Karali is known as 
Barajusendha Breach. It was named after the man who gave his 
life to safeguard the embankment. But when due to excessive 
floods the embankment gave way at this particular place the 
floods washed away hundreds of villages in the coastal plains, 
and unprecedented havoc followed. In this background of death, 
destruction and suffering the writer tells the story of a lonely, 
poor school teacher who rises to the challenge and faces the 
calamity when the occasion demands, but is tragically forgotten 
and neglected when the calamity is over. As the political leaders 
elsewhere in the village loudly proclaim their sympathy for the 
poor, and give promises of loans and relief, the poor teacher lies 
tired and exhausted, Five years ago he had built the school with 
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his own hands carrying earth on his head like a fabourer. Now 
in the pale twilight, with its walls broken and washed away, if 
looked ugly and horrible like a skeleton of the burning ground-, 
‘Hari master opened his eyes, looked around as if searching for 
someone. Ata distance, across the Bajarusendha Breach, the 
western sky was washed with a colourful sunset. The wind 
fanned the autumn flowers on the Karali embankment and the 
colour of molten gold slowly faded over the feaves of the banyan 


tree”. 


These two writers are two mejor figures in the field of 
contemporary Oriya short story and they together constitute a 
major influence. Out of a very rich crop, and a variety of writers 
two more names can be pointed out in this brief survey. They are 
Kishoricharan Das and Mohapatra Nilamoni Sahu. They both 
deal with middle class life and the problems, the alienation, and 
the boredom of the town-bred middle class intellectual. They 
have achieved structural organisation through wit, irony, and 
humour. In the stories or Mr. Das it is more sharp and subtle, 
whereas in the stories of Mr. Sahu it is broader and more 
expansive. Their representative stories would be ‘Million Birds’ 
by Mr, Das, and ‘From Ranuapa to the Kitten’ by Mr. Sahu. 
“Million Birds’ is the account of an hour and a half which Mrs. 
Puri spent alone in her bedroom. Mrs. Puri read a joke-book, 
sipped coffee, sent her young servant boy to the market, looked 
through an illustrated magazine for women, meditated on the 
painting of a farmer, and finally listened to Mozart over the 
transistor. As she lay quietly on her bed the million birds on her 
saree also lay quietly listening to the quiet delight of the music- 
‘They never felt restless. On the other hand they doubted 
whether it was the heaven of civilisation. May be, they aggreed. 
Because there was no period of knowledge. nor the embarras- 
ment of ignorance. There was no dissatisfaction no egerness, no 
sympathy, neither was there any jealousy or indecency. Mozart 
was finished, Mrs. Puri looked away unmindfully and saw a 
lonely fly sitting on the refrigerator. She slowly closed her eyes”. 
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‘From Ranuapa to the Kitten’ is the story of three sisters who in 
Spite of their strenuous attempts to establish themselves through 
love and affection failed miserably and finally stuck to each other 
with an overpowering sense of loneliness and disarray. The cat gives 
to them what the world has denied, and it becomes the symbol of 
their loneliness and insignificant living. Thus when the eldest 
sister pitiably challenges the world and tries to console the 
younger sister she is only supported by the cat who ‘looks at 
her with big shining eyes and mews’. Mr. Das’s two early story- 
collections were Bhanga Khelana (The Broken Toys) published 
in 1961, and Lakhya Bihanga (Million Birds) in 1968. Subsequ- 
ently three more collections have been published. Mr. Sahu has 
12 collections so far. 


The critics usually speak of two important trends in Oriya 
short story. One is the trend of realism, and the other of roman- 
ticism. But the Oriya short story today does not always fall into 
this simple division. Particularly the stories of Gopinath Mohanty, 
Surendra Mohanty, and Kishori Charan Das have their own 
organic structure and the consequent complications. Even among 
the relatively younger writers there are some (Akhilmohan 
Patnaik, Manoj Das, Rabi Patnaik, Hemakanta Misra) whose 
stories promise new experiments and new strength, which defy 
such categories like realism or romanticism. Oriya short story 
today has a rich existence, richer than either the novel or drama, 
and as Oriya life gets more and more town-based the short story 
steadily gains in popularity and takes multiple shapes and 
colours hardly seen in Fakirmohan, the great master of Oriya 
prose 70 years ago. 
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Gopinath Mohanty was born on April 1914 in the. village 
Nagabali, situated on the river Sidhua, 7 miles downstream from 
the Cuttack city. He was the 9th and the youngest child of his 
parents, his father being 50 and the mother 44 when he was born. 
His family, though fallen to bad days at the time, was a well known 
aristocratic Zamindar family of the area with rich connections and 
a legendary origin, the ancestry of which was traced to a royal 
family which ruled near Bhubaneswar in the early part of the 
18th century. His great grandfather Dharmu Mohanty was the 
first settler at Nagabali some time in the early part of the 19th 
century and bought extensive land, starting from a part of 
Cuttack city half way ic Bhubaneswar. He was an illustrious 
person in many ways and a great upholder of ancient traditions 
and rich heritage of the nation, yet acutely conscious of the new 
ways that were coming to the country because of the British 
rule which started in Orissa from 1803. His son Nabin became an 
6ngineer, and Nabin as well as his brother-in-law Sadei who also 
became an engineer, were in charge of the construction work of 
Naraj and Jobra anicuts respectively in the river Mahanadi, near 
Cuttack city. The author's father and uncles also became 
engineers and they worked in different parts of Bihar and Orissa. 
One uncle particularly, Dibyasingha Mohanty, who died untimely 
in Patna in 1913 and from whom, it is said, the author inherited 
many qualities, was probably the first executive engineer of 
Orissa. As the family took to new ways of living the ancient 
agricultural aristocracy decayed and by 1914 the reputation of 
the family was more in name than in reality. The author recolle- 
cts how one night when he was 7, he saw his mother crying, 
because the last piece of the Zamindari had been sold away. In 
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the account of Sindhu Chaudhury’s house in Matimatal/a (The 
Jnanpith Award winning novel for 1974) which strongly reminds 
of the author’s own house at Nagabali, we get a glimpse of this 
ruined aristocracy of which only a decorated, sculptured facade 
remains. Thus the author was born to a situation which though 
did not promote physica! well-being, yet was responsible for 
inculcating in him a deep sense of love and respect for the 
ancient traditions and values of the nation. These are seen as 
recurrent motifs in Matimata/a where the present life is realised 
in the context of a very rich past. 


Gopinath’s father was Suryamani Mohanty. He died on 
July 1, 1926, when the author was 12. He was a remarkable 
person who had powerfully shaped his son’s character and atti- 
tude to life. He had earlier decided not to serve under the 
British and consequently he took up jobs with the feudatory 
kings of Orissa. Even then he could never compromise for his 
personal gains and time and again he had to give up jobs and 
remain without employment. Matimata/a is dedicated to his 
memory in these words,- ‘To my father, who attained knowledge 
about God, who realised divine grace through austere religious 
practice; my Guru, whom above everybody else | respect and 
revere....” Elsewhere, in his autobiography, Gopinath speaks of 
his father as a straight man, a strong man, a man having all the 
good qualities you can ever imagine, a “disinterested, detached 
man, a saint.” Sinuhu Chaudhury, an important character in 
Matimatala, is modelled on the author's father. Besides, 
Gopinath’s capacity to perecive life in all things which formed a 
vital aspect of his own creative sensibility in Metimata/a as well 
as elsewhere, is due to his father’s influence. 


Gopinath left his village in August, 1923, with his father 
who went to Sonepur to take up a job. After that he has gone 
back to his village at long intervals and that too for short periods 
though during his long Service career he had widely travelled in 
the villages of Orissa. But the childhood years which he spent in 
the intimate surroundings of his own and neighbouring villages, 
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often crossing or recrossing the river Sidhua, or walking 4 to 5 
miles to his aunt's or sister's house have remained deeply alive in 
him. He was drunk with the quiet, coo! beauty of the countryside 
as Wordsworth would have said about it, and it provided a wonder- 
ful structure to his stories, novels and even essays. At that time 
Nagabali was famous for its folk-music and folk-operas and in his 
family, among his uncles and cousins, he had a number of persons 
who sang, dance d, acted and wrote plays. Thus the author grew 
up in a countryside rich with traditional culture and imbibed many 
of its features in his own writings. Even today he is not a lone 
writer in his own family. His elder brother Kanhu Charan 
Mohanty and his nephew Guruprasad Mohanty have both 
received, in addition to himself, Bharatiya Sahitya Akademy 
Awards in novel and poetry respectively. Yet another gain of the 
author at this time was his acquisition of a rich stock of idiomatic 
and colloquial language which he unconsciously picked up from 
his parents and elder persons as well as from his co-villagers and 
the old aristocratic families connected with his own family. No 
doubt he has gone on adding to this stock subsequently. But 
what he originally received during his childhood years contributes 
largely to that excellent idiomatic life of Matimata/a which remains 
almost unique and unsurpassed in the whole range of modern 
Oriya literature 


Gopinath’s school years were partly spent at Sonepur, so 
long his father stayed there. Subsequently, after the death of his 
father, he shifted to Patna (Bihar) and stayed with his brother 
Giridhari who was working in the Bihar-Orissa Secretariate. He 
matriculated in the year 1930 and stood second in the Patna 
University. He got a scholarship but as his mother and another 
brother wanted him nearer home he came to Cuttack and joined 
Ravenshaw College. He passed out in 1936, obtaining an M.A. 
in English and standing first in the Patna University. He wanted 
to join 1.C. S. or alternatively to get a Professorship in the 
College. He could not pursue his studies for 1.C. S. due to 
financial difficulties and ceuld not get a Professorship 
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because there was no vacancy. He joined Orissa Administrative 
Service (Junior) as there wes no recruitment to O. A. S. (Senior) 
at that time, in 1938, on a salary of Rs. 100/- p. m. On May 31, 
1940, he married Adarmoni Devi, to whom he has dedicated his 
Sahitya Akademi Award winning nove! Amrutar Santan. 


The period from 1930 to 1938 could be considered as a 
formative time for the author. There were three major influences 
on him, two coming from the West, i.e., Marx and Russian Revolu- 
tion, and Freud, and the other from inside the country, i. e., 
Gandhiji and the nationalistic movements of the twenties and the 
thirties. He read widely and deeply often going beyond the routine 
studies in the College, his two special favourities being Romain 
Rolland and Gorky. Cuttack at that time was a small town with 
a lot of open spaces and people lived there in cordial relationship 
with each other. Gopinath with his exuberance, sociability, 
creative talent and scholarship easily made a mark in the town. 
He collected friends, impressed people, experimented on new 
literary forms and almost led a revolt against the prevailing Romantic 
taste in Oriya literature. He recollects those years as a continuous 
search for self identity through Western literature. He was eager to 
extend the dimensions of Oriya literature and to give it a signifi- 
cant place and position. He had deep roots in Oriya tradition and 
in Oriya idiomatic and colloquial life. These were now nourished 
by Western classics and Western approach to life. The first fruits 
of this synthesis could be seen interestingly in the literary essays 
which he wrote for contemporary journals in 1936 (Kalashakti. 
Power of Art, published 1973). The essays appear as if they grow 
out of Oriya rural life where not only a colloquia! language but 
the quiet beauty of Oriya countryside and village-life is perceived 
with a fine creative sensibility. At the same time they incorporate 
points of view which are familiar only to western readers. 


In fact Gopinath started to write seriously from 1936 
onwards and his first novel Manegahirar Chasa was completed 
by 1938.Since then he has written continuously, with a single- 
minded devotion, quickly growing into maturity, and excellence. 
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During his service career he was posted in different parts of 
Orissa including a number of years in the southern tribal! districts. 
All these years he maintained a fierce independent spirit which 
he had inherited from his father, and openly advocated the cause 
of the poor, the downtrodden and the tribals. These as well as 
his reputation as a writer made people unnecessarily jealous of 
him and antagonised the rich and the politically powerful. As a 
result he was adversely affected in service. He was superseded 
by his juniors who subsequently became commissioners while 
he was given a class | after 24 years of service and when he 
retired in 1969, it was on a salary of Rs. 1,080/- p.m. The 
following is an extract from a petition which was sent against 
him to Prime Minister Nehru in January, 1953, by the landowners 
and moneylenders of Koraput where he was posted as a Special 
Assistant Agent combining the powers of S. D. O. and Subjudge 
under agency rules— To our great calamity and disaster 
Sri Gopinath Mohanty is posted here as the special assistant 
agent at Rayagada. He is always fond of hillmen and behaves 
like hillmen himself. He very little respects other classes of people 
before them. He behaves as if only born for Adivasis’’ .... ... When 
asked, Gopinath tries to laugh it away. He was like his father who 
gloried more in woe. The magic of his extremely animated 
porsonality is such that it never gives one a thread of suspicion 
tnat he ever was affected by adverse situations. Today, when he 
has almost become a legendary figure in Ortssa, he lives in 
perfect peace and tranquillity at Bhubaneswar with his wife and 
six children. 
1 


Managahirar Chasa was Gopinath’s first novel. It was 
published in 1940. Subsequently he has written 22 novels out of 
which 20 have been published and in addition, stories have 
been collected in 8 volumes. The fictions can be divided into 3 
main groups. The earliest group corresponds to his early service 
period when he was posted in fhe tribal district of Koraput. The 
novels are : Dedi Budha, Paraja, Amrutar Santan, Siba Bhai, 
Apahanch. They deal with the tribals. The second croup deuls 
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with the people living in the towns. There are group as well as 

individual studies, high and low class differences, educated and 

uneducated distinctions. But generally these novels operate within 
the limits of the town. They are : Harijana, Sarata Babunka Gali, 

Rahura Chhaya, Sapan Mati, Danapani, Laya Bilaya etc. The last 

group is really one novel — Matimatal/a. It is an epic of Oriya 

village life. It is interesting to note that Gopinath'’s three major 
novels (both in size and quality), i. e.. Paraja, Amrutara Santan 

and Matimatal/a deal with the tribals and the village-folk. The 

‘town novels’, though they constitute the majority, are a shade 

lower than the first three. Among them Harijana, Danapani and 

Layabi/aya stand out as better than the rest. 


Paraja was published in 1945, when Gopinath has just 
left Koraput after 5 years stay there. The novel deals with the 
Parajas, a very poor and small tribal group of the district of 
Koraput, having a population of about 6400. The details about 
the tribe emerge through an account of a small family in a small 
Paraja village at some distance away from Koraput town. The 
family was caught by adverse situations again and again till 
finally it was completely ruined and the father and his two sons 
were arrested as murderers. This tale of woe is dramatically 
realised in the background of a rich external nature and is 
coupled with a sense of joy and hope seen generally in the 
tribe’s character. Basically it is a clash between innocence and 
evil where the former is def-ated. Amrutar Santan which was 
published 2 years after, had a wider perspective and was more 
complex in structure. The emphasis is still on one family and the 
locale is one village. But as it deals with the Kondhas, a more 
ancient and nore populous group having a philosophy of their 
own, the novel's structure has become contemplative and 
philosophic. The evil is present and it does act, but innocence 
and virtue are also present and are powerfully operative. The 
simple and lineal feutures of Paraja are now replaced by a 
complex organisation and shifting relationships which give a 
deeper and more intense experience of life. In a way this 
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difference is seen in illi and Puyu. the heroines of the two 
novels respectively. Whereas Jilli was selfishly interested to 
satisfy her own desires, Puyu could sacrifice herself for the 
sake of the family and for the hope of new life to come. 


Harijan was published in 1948, Danapantfin 1955 and 
Layabilaya in 1961. All these years, except for a brief posting at 
Rayagada in Koraput district, he was either at Cuttack or 
Bhubaneswar or Puri. The novels of this period largely reflect his 
concern for the town and for all those who live in the town. 
The locale of Harijana is Cuttack, and of Layabi/aya Puri, whereas 
in Danapan/ the town is generally present. Harijan deals with 
the Harijans who stay in dirty hovels, in a dirty part of the town. 
They are contrasted with the rich who exploit them and finally 
drive them out of the limits of the town. Danapani narrates the 
story of a man’s rise to position in the process of which he 
employs all means including the use of his wife’s beauty and 
youth. In both the novels the writer takes out the so called 
civilised cover of the town-man and shows him as he really is, 
mean, Small and essentially a hypocrite. Thus Aghor in Horijana 
sleeps with his own step-sister and Sarojini in Danapani can 
commit adultery with impunity. These people lack nourishment 
(though they are fully nourished physically) which comes only 
from a contact with the soil and nature and in which sense the 
Parajas, the Kondhas, the village-folk in Matimata/a and even 
the Harijans are fully nourished. The later theme is elaborated 
in Layabi/aya where a ccuple and their grown up daughter come 
from Calcutta to Puri for a short visit. The contact with the sea 
rejuvenates them and they feel nourished as they have never 
felt before. But this is only a brief experience. They have to co 
back finally into the liftlcssness of the dry, drab city. The 
directing tone in the tribal novels wes compassion whereas in 
the town-novels it is sharp, biting irony. In Matimatecla, 
published in 1964, the writer combines both to create a newer 
and fuller awereness of life. 
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Matimata/a is one of the longest novels in Oriya 
and the writer took about 10 years to complete it. It is 
an epic of Oriya village life and never before a novel of equal 
magnitude and beauty wes written in Oriya. Interestingly it has 
the barest outline of a story and the two major characters (the 
hero and the heroine) are presented with a remarkable reticence. 
The novel begins when the hero, Rabi, who had just passed his 
B A., leaves his village and goes to the town in search of a job. On 

the way, as he stays with a friend for a night, he decides against 
taking up a job and returns to his village. His father, a local 
Zamindar, did not approve this. But Rabi stuck to his decision and 
the rest of the novel deals with his continuous attempts at organi- 
zing the village-life into a family life both in thought and deed. It 
is difficult to say how far he succeeds. In fact the novel ends in 
no resolution. But in the process the whole structure of rural 
Oriya life, its originality, strength, changes and weaknesses are 
laid bare in a unique totality. One central situation in the novel 
is when Rabi confronts his father. The confrontation was on the 
issue of his marriage. Yet it takes the form of a clash between 
two generations, or more correctly between two sets of values- 
one tradition-bound and rigid while the other takes the essence 
of tradition and is at the same time, flexible. Apparently the father 
remains firm, but he loses in spirit and at the end he is seen as a 
part of a natural life where old trees decay and new roots grow up. 
This is how the writer sums of the situation.- “The world of wild 
refuse had deeply and tenderly appropriated him. A dry log lay; 
trees stood around; old man was lying........ lyina fast asleep. As 
if he had existed all along like this, maintaining this equation 
with his surroundings; as if this was the natural function of his 
life. And like the drops of water dripping from the spring jar 
time dripped in drops through the empty spaces, continued to 
drip and kept flowing along.” In a different vein the writer 
speaks of Agani Ray, the village tout.- ‘‘He was dark, thin and 
tall, and his gaunt face was smooth and was clean shaven « 
because it was hairless from birth and his bald head was like a 
longish wood-apple fixed to a long iron-rod........ When he stares 
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at anyone in the face from his hollow and sunken eyes, his fixed 
gaze seems to sear through and cling’. The sketch is humorous 
yet it shows Agani Ray as a snake, a devil who operates in life. 
Still another aspect is the description of the flood which runs for 
about 150 pages in the novel and which is probably a unique 
such account in Indian literature. The floods brought devastation 
where man was seen as helpless and ugly- a naked, rotten corpse 
floating in water. On the otherhand the floods provided opportu- 
nity for realizing finest human qualities such as compassion, 
tolerance and sacrifice. The real distinction of Matimatala lies in 
its profundity, in its nature of experiment on vision and in its 
quality or wisdom which emerge through innumerable details 
of light and shade as the basic factors of existence. 
iii . 

It is amazing to trace the muttiple patterns in the novels 
and stories of Gopinath Mohanty. As mentioned earlier he has 
generally worked in three main areas. But within these limitations 
there are many factors which can be noted by an alert reader. 
For example, his response to nature, which provides a running 
structure in all his works. This nature is descriptive, at the same 
time it is creative, and in books like Paraja, Amrutara Santan, Laya 
Bilaya and Matimatal/a,it assumes a vital life of its own and 
significantly the writer's awareness of the social changes and the 
problems of contemporary society provide another structural 
frame in his works. The forties, fifties and the sixties, which 
constitute the major part of the writer's working period corres- 
pond to the pre-Independent period of preparation and the post- 
Independent era of planning and development. These have 
influenced the average man’s life in many ways whether he is in 
the town or in the village or in the hills. A pertinent example is 
Bipin, the Development Officer in Matimatala who poses a 
viable alternative to the type of development work undertaken by 
Rabi, Still another recurrent structural frame is created in author's 
continuous references to tradition or to the glorious past of the 
nation. Again it is seen to its best advantage in Matimatala 
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though elsewhere in two stories, History and He (published in 
Ghasar Phula and Udanta Khai respectively) the past tradition is 
recreated in the present through physical excavation and invoca- 
tion of a mysterious spirit. Probably the most powerful structural 
frame is provided by the use of language and again the best 
example is Matimata/. From this point of view it remains unique 
in modern Oriya literature and can only be compared with the 
use of language in Fakir Mohan Senapati’s novels and stories in 
the early part of the 20th century. The language is creative and 
perceptive and its idiomatic life is so vital that it becomes an 
organic part of the experiences it communicates. 


Structurally the books of Gopinath are so involved in 
local references that they at times appear to give only a limited 
perspective. But basically they deal with the universals of human 
existence as manifested locally in the complications of a tribal 
or rural or urban life when such life comes under the grinding 
impact of urban and industrial civilization. This theme-the conflict 
of cultures and the impact of a new civilization on the old- is 
seen most remarkably in Matimata/a which differs from the 
earlier major novels, i.e. Paraja and Amrutar Santan in the sense 
that whereas in Paraja the gloom was total and in Amrutar 
Santan it breaks up with the glimpses of a new hope, in 
Matimatal/a the vision of a new life is spelt more elaborately and 
more vigorously. The writer's awareness of the changing cultures 
is a fundamental awareness of the present time and the express- 
ions of this awareness in his novels and stories give the most 
significant reaction of Oriya mind to the intricacies of the present 
technological age. Speaking of D. H. Lawrence, F. R. Leavis 
pointed out that ‘the insight, the wisdom, the revived and re- 
educated feeling for health that Lawrence brings are what as 
our civilisation goes we desperately need’. This applies 
to Gopinath Mohanty. We cannot study his work and art with- 
out forming a vivid sense of the man, and remembering that he 
is still writing among us, even in these days, it should give us 
faith in the ‘creative human spirit and its power to ensue fulness 


of life’. ste 
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MATIMATALA AND GOPINATH MOHANTY, 
AN ASSESSMENT 


When in the late thirties Gopinath Mohanty joined Orissa 
Administrative Service and was posted in Koraput district very 
few people could imagine how fruitful the posting would be. A 
very alert and sensitive mind was forcibly put in the midst of a 
rich, virgin soil and the result was extremely salutary for the 
reading public of Orissa, Today, when Mr. Mohanty has retired 
from service he still remains at heart a native of the district where 
he began his career. And when one listens to him talking with 
pride und affection of the long years he spent among the tribals 
in their remote and unknown villages one wonders whether it is not 
the message of a prophet to a lost, rootless modern generation. 
In fact, since late forties, Mr. Monanty has dominated Oriya 
literary scene, and today he is Orissa’s greatest writer. He 
has written novels and stories. In addition he has a play, a group 
of controversial essays on Sarala Das, the 15th century epic 
writer, a series of monographs on tribal life and languege, trans! 
ations including ‘War and Peace’ into Oriya and his own novel 
Paraja into English; and at present he is engaged in writing his 
Memoirs. His three outstanding novels are Pareja (The Parajas), 
Amrutar Santan (The Immortal Sons), and Matimata/a (The 
Clay), of which the first two dea! with tribal life, and the second 
brought him the Sahitya Akademi Award, the first ever Oriya 
writer to be so honoured. 


Paraja and Amrutar Santan deal with two distinct tribal! 
groups of the district of Koraput, the first with the Parajas and 
second with the Kondhas. From one point of view both are 
remarkable sociological documents. Never before the life of the 
Parajas and the Kondhas been given with so much detail. But 
this is only one consideration. The redeeming touch of creative 
imagination tranformed what would have been bare academic 
structures into great works of art. For the first time the Oriya 
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reader sat up with a shock to realize how vital and alive his next- 
door neighbour is, the neighbour whom he has tended to ignore 
and neglect so long. Today, thanks to Mr. Mohanty and his two 
great novels, the Parajas and the Kondhas have become the part 
of modern Oriya consciousness. In Paraja we have the account of 
a poor Paraja family in a Paraja village in the midst of mountains 
and forests. Sukrujani,the head of the family,had two sons and two 
daughters. They lived like thousands of other Paraja families, as 
primitive and innocent sons of the soil, helpless against the greed 
and exploitation from the plains and victims of an indifferent 
and uncomprehending administrative machinery. The whole 
attempt of the family is to exist, to get a foothold in what they 
call ‘life’, but all such attempts fail at the end when in a fit of 
anger and despair which come as the ultimate end of all patience, 
with the feeling that everything is finished, the father and the 
sons killed the money-lender who had taken away their land, 
had kept them as slaves, and had seduced the elder sister, Jilli. 
This is how the last incident is narrated, ‘‘Sahukar smiled conte- 
mptuously and said, ‘Yes Jilli. You’ ve another Billi, isn’t it ? Also 
bring her to me. | have taken your land, | have taken one sister, 
| shall also take the other, 1! shall have all the girls that you 
marry. 1 shall file cases against you and | shall see that you run 
from court to court throughout this country, ! shall keep you as 
slaves till you grovel in the dust. Only then you shall remember 
me as Ramachandra Sahukar’’ He raised his hands and rushed 
out saying, ‘You scoundrels ! Aren’t you ashamed to come to me 
and cry like women, -You, get out, you-.’ Something suddenly 
snapped inside the heads of the Parajas. They felt blind. Their 
bodies trembled. Roaring like a wild beast Mandiajani jumped 
ahead- ‘Yes, you've taken land unjustly, but you will not possess 


it-you won't. ‘He brought down his axe in the twinkling of an 
eye. The father and the sons, all three, joined hands. Like a 
felled tree Sahukar fell with a thud. Mandiajani continued to 
strike, shouting-‘You won't... You won't... You won't ! Jill 


shrieked and ran away.’ (PP. 480), 
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The structure of Paraja is dramatic, and in a sense the 
account of one family is typical of the whole community. But the 
structure of Amrutar Santan is philosophic which initially may be 
because it is about a more ancient tribe with a sense of the past, 
In many respects it is a deeper work than Paraja, though structu- 
rally it is also the account of a family, particularly the relationship 
between a husband and a wife. The husband is Diyudu, who 
became the leader of the village after the death of his father. The 
wife is Piyu, who bore a son to Diyudu and maintained his 
home until she was deserted by her husband in favour of a 
girl called Piyutu who had spent a part of her life in the plains. 
Diyudu’s is a complex character, as it were symbolizing the 
encroaching plains civilisation into the hills ‘cutting like a 
knife’. The novel begins with death, the death of Sarabu Saonta, 
Diyudu’s father, and in tribal rituals death almost takes physical 
shape. But slowly from death a sense of life, and particularly a 
belief in life evolves. in this process of evolution this ancient 
tribal community as well as the fruitful nature around intimately 
participate. Thus at the end,after being deserted by her husband, 
a sickly, help'ess Piyu gets sustenance from the traditional opti- 
mistic belief of the community, symbolizing in a way the 
undefeated human spirit,.... “her lips trembled, tears flowed from 
her eyes and filled her mouth, she looked at the rising sun and 
muttered to herself. ‘There is sweetness in life, there is no sorrow, 
no death’. 


In Matima a/ the context is no longer tribal. We are in 
more familar surroundings, the contemporary rural Orissa, and 
we are given an account of what we see around us-the disinte- 
gration of traditional agricultural community. Matimata/ was 
published towards the end of 1964. and the writer had spent a 
number of years earlier to that date in preparing and writing this 
novel. In length this is one of the longest novels in Oriya-about 
1000 pages and about 3 lakh words. It conclusively demonstrates 
how or to what extent Mr. Mohanty belongs to and is the 
greatest living exponent of the most vital tradition of Oriya 
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literature which began form Sarala Das (15th century) and runs 
through Jagannath Das (16th century) Gopal Krushna (18th 
century) and Phakkir Mohan Senapaty (early twentieth). It gives 
a unique and comprehensive account of the originality, strength, 
changes and weaknesses of the village dominated Oriya life and 
from that point of view it is no exaggeration to say that the novel 
is an epic of contemporary Oriya life. 


Rabi, the hero, is an educated young man who after 
passing his B.A. has come to the village. It is his desire to stay in 
the village and to do some work in the village. But due to 
parental compulsion he is returning to the city in search of a job. 
This is where the novel begins. (‘‘Now he goes to take up a job. 
He is Rabi. He had independent views about life; he had his 
dreams; in lonelines he had thought of and decided how alone 
and beautifully he should live.” p 11 ) But Rabi did not take up 
a job. He returned from the middle of the way. He stayed in the 
village and in the familiar surroundings and situations of the 
village he tried to create a new society and new life as per his 
dreams and ideals. The novel ends after two years from this 
point. Rabi has succeeded in establishing his dreams to some 
extent. His ideal has influenced others and in the eyes of common 
people he has attained a unique and uncommon character. This is 
the story of the novel and in the context of this story the novelist 
has tried to build up relationship between Rabi and Chhabi. Chhabi 
is the heroine. While returning to the village without taking up a 
job in the city, Rabi met Chhabi in an accident. In the entire 
novel they have Seen each other only twice or thrice and their 
mutual talk was minimal.-in spite of this they were conscious of 
a subtle deep contact between them and this continuous rela- 
tionship between the hero and the heroine dominates the entire 


novel. 


The novel! begins with a desperate and defeated mentality- 
“As he stood under the deodar tree looking at the lights of the 
distant town as if his own lost soul came and fell before him 
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begging for pity and charity saying, ‘Please don't sell me 80 
cheaply. please, let me live, | want to bloom like a flower’. 
(pp. 12). But slowly the atmosphere changes and at the end 
there is a feeling of ‘deep pleasure and excitement- “‘Chhabi 
flamed and felt excited inside her as if a strange fragrance. 
came out of her, as if her mind took wings and flew; she was 
not a human being, she was a flower that blooms forever. She 
is and that is enough’’. (Page-921). 


This change is atmosphere can also be seen in the accounts 
of two sun-sets given separately in the beginning and in the 
end of the novel. The first sun-set, in the beginning of the novel is 
related to Rabi‘’s mental condition. It communicates a mixture of 
sorrow, uncertainty and helplessness, as if nothing is stable and 
all are rushing towards the darkness of annihilation. In this 
context the man is considered as most negligible, as if he is not 
a man but like a worm crawling or a snail rolling. On the other 
hand the second sun-set at the end of the novel is related to 
Chhebi’s mind. Here we have ¢ feeling of delight and pleasure, 
stability and self confidence- ‘‘The sun is setting and Bhisma is 
sleeping on a bed of arrow, and that which moves contains 
speed and strength. She is quietly looking at herself and slowly 
she moves towards a boundless visionary light. ‘“(P.P. 918). 


In the subtle complexity of Rabi and Chhabi’s relationship 
we get the basic significance ofthe novel. From one point of 
view it has what we call, the physical love, the normal affection 
which a man feels for a woman .and vice-versa. In the frame of 
this mutual attraction there are social taboos and controls, as a 
result of which both Rabi and Chhabi have been Socially 
scandalised. But from another point of view this mutual 
relationship is not a cenclusion, rather this becomes a process 
or medium to cross the life's agonies. It has been objectively 
analysed by Sindhu Chhoudhury, Chhabi’s father. Mr. Chaudhury 
thinks that both Rabi and Chhabi know each other and both 
are interested is one type of work- “One has left his home to 
make the world his home and the other even though she stays 
at home is, as if, homeless. If they marry it will be like the 
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conclusion of a Yogic worship. As two hearts spread out in sacri- 
fice, affection and generosity they will suddenly mingle. They are 
not toys. They are human beings.” Through a 
desperate and helpless situation Rabi and Chhabi have establi- 
shed themselves and the process of establishment has trans- 
cended both from the smallness of the surrounding into the 
glory and vastness of life. This is the theme of Matimatal. 


In addition to these two major characters the book has a 
host of minor characters. The writer is usually cautious and 
careful when he speaks of Rabi and Chhabi. There is no casual 
element in the exposition of these two characters and they are 
defined more in general terms than in concreteness. It appears 
as if the writer is more concerned with their thought and action 
than in anything else. But the minor characters have been 
painted with the full gusto and imagination of the writer (one 
remembers Chaucer's characters in ‘The Canterbury Tales’) as a 
result of which the gallery of characters in Matimatal! contribute 
to its immensely rich structure. Similarly one comes across 
innumerable rural situations, customs, behaviours, festivals as 
well as legends, proverbs and saws which strongly remind a 
reader of the novels of George Eliot and Thomas Hardy. Again 
invariably the accounts are given in images and pictures. Here 
the language is not just a medium which communicates feelings. 
It itself is rich and complex and this richness and complexity are 
communicated to the experience. The strength of Matimatal’s 
language has the strength of idiomatic, agrarian Oriya life and it 
suggests a very great desire for the enjoyment of life. Thus the 
language in Matimata/ has organised the experience and is both 
a symbol and a vision. A few examples may be given. First of all, 
this is how Agani Ray, the village tout, is described- ‘““Agani Ray is 
a strange man, dark, thin, tall; bony face looks as if cleanly shaved, 
but he is hairless from birth, and bald head is like a long bela 
fruit on a straight rod. His only bad habit is picka which he him- 
self rolls. He is 52. A garland of tu/s/ beads is thrown round his 
neck and white paint is seen below his ears. When he goes to the 
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town he wears an old long coat as dark as the paddy-boiled pit. 
The coat has no upper bottons and hence you can easily see his 
tu/s/ beads. He puts a red napkin over his shoulders and when 
he walks with umbrella, you surely feel that he ic somebody. He 
thinks and talks and never looks at one’s face, and his chin 
always moves as if he continually talks. But when he looks at 
somebody with his tiny hollow eyes it first cuts in like a knife 
and then holds it tightly.” 


This is an amusing description and at the same time it 
is full of irony. The man is as devilish as a fox and as poisonous 
as a snake. But the more important point is, he is an ominous 
person (‘hairless’), or may be he is not a man at all (‘a long bela 
on a straight rod’.) The account clarifies both the interior and 
the exterior of the man and shows the writer's attitude towards 
him. We can take another example—’‘The girls of Dumukipur can 
sing well, paint well, are well-dressed, and are in the hebit 
of arranging meetings and conferences. Often the newspaper 
readers read—’‘The condolence by Dumukipur Women's Society 
on the death of Asaf Ali’ or ‘The resolution of Dumukipur 
on the Suez controversy’ or ‘The urgent meeting of Dumuki- 
pur Women’s Society on Formoza War.’ Some girls of 
Dumukipur have married in well-known families. They stay 
in the towns, and Dumukipur is reported to have many 
well-known son-in-laws. People say that the girls of the 
village are very proud and showy, not exactly like other girls, 
fond of males and seduce them whenever they get opportuni- 
ties. But there are other people who think that these are 
scandalous talks. In fact the girls are lovers of art, very smart, 
enthusiastic, forward - looking and modern.” If language 


expresses the deepest and the finest experience of the tribe 
it has been possible in the language of Matimata/. As if the 
health and beauty of language which ‘remains closest to the 
soil has put an equal amount of health and beauty in the novel. 
Speaking of the tradition, T. S. Eliot thought that whenever a 
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new creation takes place, it makes a change in the structure 
of the tradition. Matimata/ is such a new creation. It belongs 
to the most vita! literary tradition of Orissa and at the same 
time, from its point of newness, it reshapes and reorganises 
this tradition. This is probably the most significant aspect 
of Matimatal. 
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PLAYS OF MANORANJAN DAS 


Manoranjan Das, the premier dramatist and the chief 
exponent of New Drema in Orissa, was born in 1921 in the coastal 
district of Cuttack. At that time his father, professionally an engi- 
neer, was working as the local agent of Burdhwan Maharaja of 
Bengal in his zamindari at Kujang, very near to Paradeep and the 
sea. The whole area was sparsely populated, full of a wild 
coastal vegetation and had a fantastic, though awesome beauty. 
Manoranjon spent his young days there and at a later stage 
came to Cuttack, a small rural town at that time, to complete his 
studies. These childhood impressions ‘have never left him and 
they recur in his plays again and again as structural motifs. He 
completed his studies from Utkal University in 1946 and imme- 
diately took up a job in All India Radio as Sub-Editor, News. He 
left the job after 2 years, only to re-join AIR 10 years later in 
1958, where he continued as Producer of Drama till 1973. At the 
request of Government of Orissa he then joined as the Secretary 
of State Akademies (Orissa Sahitya Akademi, Orissa Sangeet 
Natak Akademi, and Orissa Lalitkala Akademi) which post he 
retained till 1980. In between he has written 18 stage-plays, 
about 60 radio-plays, organized a number of amateur theatrical 
groups including ‘Srujani’, the most famous of all (1965-70), 
and has produced innumeable plays, 2 films, and equally innume- 
rable dance and music recitals, and has talked almost everywhere 
in Orissa on drama, art and culture. Today Das has an almoctt 
legendary reputation in Orissa as a dr.:matist, probably only 
rivalled by late Kalicharan Patnaik, a much older person and an ex- 
Fellow of Sangeet Natak Akademi. 


The most intense expression of Das‘s multifaceted and 
tremendously energetic personality is in drama, where his most 
distinguishing quality has been his capacity to respond to the 
continual change in taste and sensibility particularly after 
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independence. Characteristically his first play, written while he 
was a student in 1945, was entitled Jauban (The Youth) which 
depicted the dreams of a young man. But concurrently with 
Independence he quickly reacted to the changing political scene 
and in quick succession made four plays with political direction 
and vision. These were August Na (August Nine, 1947), Baxi 
Jagabandhu (1948), Agami (The Oncoming, 1950) and 
Abarodha (The Seize, 1951). They were pioneering plays in the 
sense that never before in Oriya were the contemporary political 
themes seized upon as dramatic material with such force, 
determination and point of view. The plays among themselves 
present a whole gamut of political development beginning with 
the ambitious visions of August Na to the loss of confidence, 
helplessness and political failures of Abarodha. Of the four, pro- 
bably the most interesting is Baxi Jagabandhu (which incidentally 
remains an extremely popular play even today) where:in a histori- 
cal-cum-patriotic context both the heroic hopes and stark reality 
of the defeated have been portrayed. In a sense it was a play 
suggestive of an atmosphere of political disillusionment which 
Das as a leftist shared with many of his friends at that time. 


In fact the vision of Abarodha, a vision of defeat and loss, 
haunted Das for a long time. For about .10 years, from 1952 to 
1962, it made him both physically and mentally restless. He 
wrote a number of one-act plays, but nothing to rivalfjhis group 
of pioneering powerful plays, though his involvement in the 
contemporary dramatic situations continued to be as energetic 
and vital as ever. His AIR job as Drama Producer came as a 
part of this involvement which also incidentally. ,institutionalized 
his activities to a large extent. But the real fruit of his involve- 
ment came in the mid-sixties when in collaboration with Anant 
Mahapatra as Director he organised the Srujani, the most 
famous amateur theatre-group of Orissa as well as the first 
pioneering group te stage bold, modern plays. Again in quick - 
succession Das started writing plays: Banehansi (The Wild 
Swan, 1969), Aranya Fasal (The Wild Harvest, 1970), Amrutasya 
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Putra (The immottal Son, 1972), Kathaghoda (The Wooden 
Horse, 1973), Urmi (The Waves, 1974) and Sobdalipi (The Word 
Script, 1976). This is a different group of plays in comparison to 
the first group. No longer does one see the social or politica! 
motivations. Instead attention is now fixed on the labyrinth of 
human psyche, finally going over to a subtle, serious contempla- 
tion of human predicament in modern times. In a way the vision 
of Abarodha was metamorphosed in these plays. But it assumed 
a more fundamental perception of life as regards communi- 
cation, identity and existence. Three most powerful plays of this 
group, which also portray ascending steps in poetic understand- 
ing and vision are Aranya Fasa/ which got Sahitya Akademi 
Award in 1972, Kathaghoda and Sabdalipi. In many 
respects these plays are unique in Oriya (for example in style, 
exposition etc). But together they probably constitute the most 
dramatic evpression in Oriya of the modern sensibility of aliena- 
tion and non-existence. 


In Aranya Fasal five persons (three men and two women) 
have come to a remote dak-bungalow in the midst of a jungle 
on ‘a week-end picnic. They are all city-bred and socially known 
to each other. They stay in the bungalow for two days and 
instead of achieving a deepening intimacy they slowly realise that 
they have never known each other enough, and there had never 
been any communication between them. The play deals with 
loss of communication and finally the characters are bogged 
down in themselves with no hope of rescue. Their conversation 
is reduced to monosyllables and they talk only to avoid each 
other. Going in search of big game they end up ironically in 
killing-the pet goat of the carétakér and at the end 
one of them probably kills himself in contempt of the intimacy 
Which they were trying to assume among themselves. It is a 
symbolic play with ironical attitudes towards the facets of living 
which we call existence and which is now devoid of funda- 
mentals of life. 
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In Kathaghoda, the second play of this group, a simliar 
preoccupation with the hollowness of life continues with this 
difference that whereas in Aranya Fasa/ Das looked to the, west, 
particularly to the tradition of absurd plays, for his structure, in 
this play he has incorporated the traditional Oriya folk-opera so tha 
the play proceeds through a familiar medium of dances and songs 
and has acquired a peculiar mass-appeal, which is strange when 
one considers its very sophisticated and modern theme : loss of 
identity. There are four characters (two men and two women) 
and one director who acts as the chorus and participates in the ac- 
tion.The characters are in a town and casually looking for a shel- 
ter. As the play proceeds the rough edges of the characters wear 
off and the four characters slowly melt into two, a man and a 
woman, and ultimately into one where the man-woman distinc- 
tion vanishes. The identity lost we do not know where to turn 
to, or how best to comprehend a man's existence, or how to 
find the shelter or home which the characters were so franti- 
cally looking for. The director's attempt to provide some solid 
ground by ‘way of developing the directions of destiny also fails; 
as he himself participates in the action and in the total. act: of 
futility. Ironically the symbol is provided by.the wooden horse of 
the title which only aspires to speed or life but never achieves. 
it. 


In Sabdalipi, the last play of the group, the perception of 
life is deepest and to that extent it is the most philosophical. its 
structure is neither here nor there. It proceeds normally, like any 
other social play of the time, with six characters, five men and 
one woman, with the director continually shaping and reshaping 
the actions to give an impression all the time that whatever is 
happening is all illusion. Whether at the beginning, the middle 
or at the end, we do not know where we are, though all the 
time the normal dramatic action continues (of characters com- 
municating, making love, getting angry, leaving their houses or “ 
recollecting their past etc). We immediately become conscious of 
something like a whirlwind in which all the five men circle around 
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the woman, and only slowly but with increasing intensity we 
become aware of another greater whirlwind in which all of them 
are caught and which provides no fixed point anywhere and 
where such segments of time like life and death become meanin- 
gless. The play moves from a point of existence to non-existence, 
and comprehends time as a flux where continually innumerable 
items of life bubble up only to vanish immediately after. The end 
of the play shows this most dramatically when the woman, 
catled Rita, who was supposed to have been killed before, comes 
back to life once again only to renew her actions as before. 
Sabdalipi is Das’s most profound play and probably the most 
profound Oriya play ever written. At the same time, along with 
Aranya Fasal and Kathaghoda it remains a powetful creative 
document in post- Independence Indian literature. 


Das is now 57 and one may say at the height of his 
power. He shapes his creations with the ease and convenience 
of a master, His intense awareness of the problems of modern 
man as well as his. equally intense moral reactions to the 
conditions of modern living go to make him that rare spirit who 
is Ho our only hope in a disintegrating and disinherited 
world. 
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SABDALIPI 


Sabdalipi (The Word-Script), the latest play by 
Manoranjan Das, is probably the most important Oriya book 
published in 1976. its importance does not lie so much in its 
being the latest play of a dramatist who has shown remarkable 
powers of resilience and alertness, but in being a powerful 
illustration of the new sensibility which has grown up in Oriya 
literature since Independence. This sensibility is largely a product 
of the reaction of urbanized, sophisticated Oriya mind to the 
changing situations of the post-Independence era, and it is both 
social and personal. Its first menifestations were seen in the 
Oriya poetry of the fifties, particularly in the poems of Guruprasad 
Mohanty and Sachidananda Routroy as well as in the novels and 
stories of Gopinath Mohanty and the stories of Surendra 
Mohanty. These were important writers who in many matters 
broke away from the past and have been largely responsible for 
the new Oriya literature of the last 30years. In this probably poetry's 
contribution is richest closely followed by short story and these 
two genres exhibit the most complex as well as the most sensitive 
aspects of Oriya creative mind. But it was not until late 
sixties that the new sensibility could be seen in drama which had 
till then remained largely traditional in theme and technique, and 
where again the first restlessness could be seen not so much in 
creative achievements as in organisation of dramatic groups with a 
view to stage new and modern plays. One such group, and 
probably the most important, was Srujani of Cuttack, which 
staged about half a dozen plays and created quite a stir in the 
traditional drama circles. The plays were hailed as ‘new’ and 
‘difficult’ and the two prime-movers of the group, Manoranjan 
Das, the dramatist, and Ananta Mahapatra, the director, were 
acclaimed as ‘innovators’. But in reality the group only created 
the atmosphere, and the first modern play, respording to the 
new sensibility in theme and structure, was produced only when 
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Srujani ceased to exist, in 1970. This was Aranya Phasal (Wild 
Harvest), which incidentally got Sahitya Akademi award in 
1971, by Manoranjan Das. 


But Manoranjan was not a fresher when Aranya Phasal 
was published. He had a rich and varied background as a drama- 
tist by that time and his name used to evoke respect and admira- 
tion in the dramatic circles. In fact his dramatic career had begun 
in the early forties when he himself was in his early twenties. 
Even at that time he was acclaimed as a front ranking dramatist 
with the publication of such pieces like August Na (August 9), 
Kabisemrat Upendrabhenja (The Poet-Emperor Upendrabhanja) 
and Bax! Jagabandhu (Baxi Jagabandhu). The first was a 
political play dealing with the August 9 agitation and it was 
produced by the cultural wing of the Orissa branch of the then 
Socialist Party of India. The second dealt with a very famous 
18th century Oriya poet and was a semi-biographical creation. 
The last was about a well-known early 19th century freedom- 
fighter of Orissa who, though unsuccessfully, yet with great 
Courage and determination resisted the invasion of Orissa by the 
British. The dramas were written in a traditional manner, but they 
conveyed a good deal of emotion and vivacity as a result of 
which even now, after about 30 years, particularly the last two 
plays have remained extremely popular all over Orissa. 
Subsequently Manoranjan has written 19 plays including 3 ada- 
Ptations and about 20 one-acts. The themes in these plays have 
been taken from past history, contemporary history and from 
contemporsry society, and all along the emphasis is on complex 
human character and the complex involvement pattern of these 
characters in the situations thry live. But towards the later 
sixties the discerning theatre-goers could see changes in 
Manoranjan’s dramatic motivations This was supposed to be the 


direct result of a study of European absurd drama and its first 
indications were seen in his Banahansi/ (The Wild Swan) which 


was staged by Srujani in 1968. But the new drama in Orissa of 
which Manoranjan emerged as the first, and probably the most. 
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important protagonist, got firmly launched as well as established 
in Aranya Phasa/ in 1970. 


The play deals with five characters, three men and two 


women, in a remote jungle dskbungalow. They have come there 
for a picnic, for purposes of relaxed companionship. They are 


social beings—teacher, businessman, mine-owner, and they have 


been known to each other earlier and share many common social 
experiences. They stay in the bungalow for a day or two. but 
even during that short period they come to realize that their 
knowledge of each other is probably not enough. The atmosphere 
of picnic pervades their short stay but at the same time peculiar 
complications emerge and instead of a relaxed communicative 
intimacy the characters are bogged down to a point where jthey 
are reduced to their isolated individual predicaments. That was 
the new awareness in Aranya Phasal. Its theme was loss of 
communication, and to convey this the writer broke through a 
number of theatrical conventions. Two years later, in 1972, 
Manoranjan wrote his second new play, in a way a companion as 
well as an improvement on Aranya Phasal. This was Katha- 
ghoda (The Wooden Horse), and its theme was loss of identity. 
The four persons, two men and two women, in their attempts to 
know each other, slowly move towards exploring themselves, and 
ultimately fall to do so. The four characters are in essence reduced 
to two characters and ultimately to one character who is identifi- 
ed with the wooden horse. Along with this thematic sophistica- 
tion the play had a peculiar newness in its stiucture. It 
incorporated the traditional ‘jatra’ or folk-play form of Orissa and 
the play is developed through songs, dances and the comments 
and participation of the director as a character in the play. In many 
respects Kathaghoda was an acutely intelligent play and the 
reader's initial scepticism about this play was broken when it was 
found out that the play could be produced very successfully on 
the stage both for the sophisticated and unsophisticated 
audience. 
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This is the context of Sabdalipi (The Word-Script). This 
is Manoranjan‘s third new play and the latest he has written so 
far. In a way this develops the theme of Kathaghoda—the loss of 
identity. But in another way it brings in a still newer awareness 
—a loss of existence. That is,what we call existence, if looked 
differently is no existence, it is only a figment of the mind, which 
is created and demolished and again created and again demolished 
perpetually. Consequently all our social fixities are meaningless; 
we are in a continual flux, and this flux is the only truth of life. The 
play explores this flux and tries to find out the extent to which 
we can understand this, however feebly or symbolically, through 
our isolated points of existence. Thus in a way this is not only 
more symbolica! and philosophical than the other two plays of 
Manoranjan, it is more profound, which has in fact occasioned 
this play to be called his most ‘difficult’. But apparently the play 
has simple situations. The central character is the convener or 
the director who is responsible in creating scenes and characters 
and also in taking them away. Thus the play begins with the 
convenert'’s initial actions and comments followed by the first 

situation where a pair, a young man and a young woman,meet and 
express interest in each other. Then the play proceeds in two 
levels. The first is the story level where the young woman, called 
Rita, is caught in complex situations with two young men called 
Sanjay and Partha and her foster-father Bhaktacharan,in the course 
of which her past is assessed, present is controlled and the future 
is bargained for. Ultimately, as the story unfolds bringing in two 
more minor characters, all the characters are thrown to their 
separate identities where inspite of a veneer of communication 
all communication has failed in a strictly limiting existence. In the 
second level we have only the convener who through his crea- 
i recreations takes away whatever logic and solidity the 
got and pushes away every thing into an ultimate flux 
rE is a 
them in order to understand 4 a ନ 
implications. This is probably 
the toughest part of Sabdalip;. It does not afford easy, natural 
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relaxation. Its relaxation operates at a higher level of alertness 
and intelligence. A good illustration is provided at the end of the 
play when at the instance of the convener all other characters 
attacked Rita with their imaginary daggers. She fell down. Then,— 


"All (together) - Is she finished ? 


Convener 


- Yes. 


All (shouting) - No. 


Convener 


Rita 
Convener 
Rita 
Convener 
Rita 
Convener 
Sanjay 


Partha 
E hakta 


Convener 


All 
Convener 
All 
Convener 
Bhakta 
Convener 
Partha 


Convener 


- (going over to Rita) Rita, do you hear ? 
Aren't you finished ? 


- Yes. 


- You are dead. Aren't you ? 


- Yes. 


- They don't believe it. 


- Fools. 


- (to others) O. K. ? 


- (in agony) What shall | do ? My Rita 
....MY love....my sacrifice.... 


- (also in agony) My wife.... 


- My daughter.... 


(They all hang down their heads.) 


- Please don't 
patience.... 


- Then... 


break down, don't lose your 


- The vortex of words.... 


- Yes. 


- Affection.... 


- Yes. 


- Sympathy.... 


- Yes. 
- Mercy.... 
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Raghunath 


Convener 
Prasad 
Convener 
Sanjay 
Convener 
All 
Convener 
All 
Convener 
All 
Convener 
All 
Convener 
All 
Convener 
Sanjay 
Partha 
Convener 
Bhakta 


Convener 


Raghunath 


Convener 


All 


- Yes. 


- Compassion ... 


- Yes. 
- Love.... 
- Yes. 


- My creation.... 


- Yes. 


- You are al! inside it.... 


- Yes. 


- You all look for yourselves.... 


~ Yes. 


- You all have lost yourselves.... 


- Yes. 


- Helpless.... 

- Helpless. 

- An absurd word... 

- Like our own story, 

- Like our own movements. 


-~ Yet you believe and you move on.... 


- You have said it. We are helpless. 


- Who created the words ? 


- Who ? 


- 1 myself.... | am the ocean of words. | am the 
creater. | create and you follow. 


- Yes. 


Thus Sabdalipi deals with concepts which are animated 
and are in action, and which, as they suggest the non-existence 
from which they rise, also give this non-existence a shape and 


formulation. 
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As ! said before, Sabdalip? is a very important 
modern Oriya play. Of course Manoranjan is not the only 
new dramatist of Orissa. Along with him we do think of 
Bijoy Mishra, Jagannath Prasad Das and Biswajit Das. 
But he remains the most important and his Sabdalipi is a 
very significant addition to the post-Independence Oriya 


literature. 
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SAMUDRA 


Samudra (The Sea), the fourth poetry collection of 
Sitakanta Mahapatra, is probably the most important Oriya book 
published in 1977. Its importance does not lie so much in being 
the fourth collection of a very important poet though that is a 
part of its importance as the way it formulates most significantly 
the modern sensibility in Oriya literature. Of course this sensibility 
has been slowly fertilizing in Oriya literature for the last 25 years 
and Sitakanta is not the only important writer. But he is among 
the few significant writers who have contributed to the growth of 
this sensibility and one of the few mrst important Oriya poets 
in the seventies to do so. Therefore the publication of Samudra 
containing 44 poems all of which more or less deal with the sea. 
has aroused keen interest in the new powers of the poet as well 
as in the new dimension which this book has added to the 
modern Oriya poetry in particular and Oriya literature in 
general. 


Sitakanta’s poetic career began in the early sixties when 
some of his earliest poems written around 1960/1961 were 
published in a new literary quarterly Prajna in 1961 and were 
subsequently collected together in 1963 in a volume entitled 
Dipti O Dyuti (The Shine and the Glow) which contained 47 
poems. This was his first volume and was followed by Asteapadi 
(Eight Steps) in 1967. This contained 8 long poems, grouped 
around a central theme dealing with the modern man’s predicament, 
in a structure which freely borrowed from and improvised upon 
the ancient Indian myth. The book was hailed as a ‘landmark’, 
and the poetry lovers became aware of the strange, new possi- 
bilities into which Oriya poetry was trying to blossom. The book 
assured the importance of Sitakanta and hence-forward every 
new piece that he wrote was watched with interest and growing 
appreciation. His third volume was published in 1971. It was 
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entitled Sabdar Akash (The Sky of the Words) and it incidentally 
got Sahitya Akademi award for him. The book contained 35 
poems and thematically as well as in apparent intelligibility they 
were more difficult in comparison to the poems of Dipti O Dyuti. 
But the poet's concern with the life's complexity and profundity 
continued and in a way the book expanded the poet's involve- 
ment with loss and decay on the one hand and faith and health 
on the other. Semudra is Sitakanta’s fourth volume. It has come 
after a gap of 6 years and it contains a selection of the poems 
that he wrote during this period. But itis probably his best 
book to date and its maturity and sophistication relate to both 
emotion and intelligence and to an integration of both. 


The poems of Samudra are divided into three sections 
and the name of each section comes from the last poem of each 
section. The sections are Parichaya (Identity), Pratibesi (The 
Neighbour) and Parinam (The Consequence). The title-poems in 
a way suggest the structure of poetic-development, and at the 
same time they map out the directions of poetic-vision. The first 
poem Parichayea speaks of the protagonist'‘s contact with the sea 
(‘the blue confusion’). But since this is done at a solitary, indi- 
vidual level doubt creeps in and the protagonist feels uncertain 
about the redeeming features of this contact. Yet he tries to 
stick to his hopes and faith (‘the holy language, the whispering 
sands and the returning foams’) inspite of doubts and appre- 
hension, and probably that is the best contact he can hope to 
achieve at this point (‘lI was startled/when in darkness, outside 
my room/| could see your tiny, familiar feet and shells and 
sands’). The next poem Pratibes/ is expected to continue 
this contact at a more intimate level as the protagonist and the 
sea have now become neighbours (‘They loved sea and became 
its neighbours’). Thus the poem has many intimate details and 
the protagonist who is now seen as a lady apparently develops 
a relation of physical passion with the sea (‘The sea comes at 
night and knocks at the back-door like a thief, like a person in 
love’), or in phrases reminiscent of love-scenes in old Oriya 
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literature—‘Alas, she looks for that familiar bright youth/And 
the bed is torn, and her cloud- dark hair is loose/And she gropes 
in darkness between her two proud breasts’). But at a different 
level this is a contact of fear and death. It begins with references 
to ‘fallen leaves’, ‘torn papers’ and ‘dry sands’ or to facts like the 
sea being ‘blind and deaf’, like a ‘madman’ who laughs incohe- 
rently or like a ‘drunkard’ who dances obscenely. or like a ‘mad 
elephant’ who puts everything into awe and confusion. But 
slowly it grows in perception, to ‘sudden fear at noon’, the 
‘sudden icy embrace in darkness’, the fear of ‘encroaching sands 
and shells’ into one’s ‘food and bed’ and to a feeling that things 
‘fall off’ as ‘bricks and stones’ fall off in ‘saline air’. Finally the 
poem ends with an overpowering sense of fear and death when 
looking through windows one finds only ‘emptiness’ and 
‘desolation’, and in darkness hundreds of ‘skulls and bones’ 
come ‘bright and beaming’ like an ‘invading army’, The last poem 
is Parinam—the end of all contact. In a way the protagonist 
is now integrated with the sea This integration has three levels. 
First of all the sea is that which is connected with the birth and 
growth into life of the protagonist, which justifies the powerful 
attachment of the sea with the protagonist. In the second [evel 
the sea devours the protagonist, like a carnivorous animal which 
eats flesh and bone, and things disintegrate into ‘air, sun and 
sands’. The last level is deepest. On the one hand it is ‘bottom- 
less hunger’, on the other itis that which is ‘bottomless’, a 
complete negation. ‘from depth to depth/No sun, no stars, no 
planets, no moon, no fire/From bottomlessness to bottomlessness, 
from darkness to darkness’. The contact is now reduced 
to a point, both physically and mentally, even to no point, where 
nothing exists. These are complex emotions where the feeling of 
life and death move simultaneously and also integrate with each 
other. In the poems sea is a presence as well as a symbol and it 
represents both the movement and the integration. 


In this connexion two more poems may be taken up for 
some analysis. The first is Semudra (P. 43) from the first section, 
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and the second is Saharare Samudra (The Sea in the City, P. 86) 
from the third section. The first poem shows a desire for the sea, 
a belief that as we walk forward the sea is walking at our back. 
But you are not permitted to look back, to be sure that it is 
there. Because the moment you look back it will vanish and 
there will only be the “eality of dry desert sands and the waiting 
for the ‘blue lamps of the sea’. Thus the protagonist's only 
strength to overcome the circles of life and death lies in this 
belief of a presence-the soft musical notes of soft feet on sands. 
(The situation is reminiscent of an old Oriya folk-tale where 
God followed the devotee and the later was not permitted to 
look back). But in the second poem the sea becomes an integral 
part of life, not separated from the protagonist as in the first 
poem. ts coming is told dramatically, 


‘Then 
Inside the man's body 
In that breathless yellow city 
at the centre, 
In the secret, strange whispering of words 
It was announced : 
That sea has come-the sea; 
It is sitting in the last row 
of the auditorium, 
It is standing cross-legged at the street -corner.”’ 


Its coming brings defeat, the defeat of the hero who has been 
‘fighting with the shadows’ for the last 18 days (reminiscent of 
the 18 days of Mahabharat war). But it also brings life—’In the 
summer’ air scented with death/A dream was born, as bright as 
diamond’. Initially we note loss and confusion : 


“Lost, all lost, 

The empty gestures of the busy hands 
of telephone girls 

Floated away to the distant 
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shores of the blue sky, 
And ‘all the known voices 

of the city 
Fell like falling leaves of chaitra 
On the dazzling pavements. 


But the loss is of that which is bound to be lost and ultimately 
the sea is accepted as a positive force. 


“Then the sea came, 

Then the sea reached the city, 

And in the bird's nest of the soul 
There was darkness, only darkness.” 


Thus Samudra is a complex book, probably the most 
complex that Sitakanta has written so far. Its quality lies in the 
multiple directions of its meaning and the way these directions 
have been controlled in a compact structure of wit, irony and 


symbots. A particular aspect of Sitakanta’s poetic-device may be 
pointed out here. It is his recreation of ancient Indian myths. 


He uses this as a device as well as a part of the poetic-under- 
standing to project his moral reaction to the contemporary life. 
This is probably most explicit in his Astepadi, where the poet is 
deeply involved in the predicament of the protagonist in the 
modern hell from which he cannot escape and where escape is 
provided by such items as Krishna's birth or Bhima’s call to 
Duryodhana. Subsequently in Sabdar Akash and in Samudra 
myth is largely used as an awareness and a symbol. A good 
example is Suryapuja (The Sun Worship), the first poem in 
Samudra, where the traditional mythical position of the sun has 
been exploited to convey the meaninglessness of life leading to 
death, where the sun, the traditional source of life fails, and 
where light, fire etc., the essential parts of human civilization, 
do not sustain. Another such example is Mahanagarire Sandhya 
(The Evening in the City) where the poet's sense of death 
stalks the streets like a tiger and the protagonist is compelled to 
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drink the poison {of life) like Shiva but without the latter's 
capacity to digest it. From one point of view the sea is the most 
important source of life and in liaison with the sun it has sustain- 
ed life all along, From another point of view it washes away and 
destroys whatever we cherish and wish to preserve. Samudra 
has taken up these epical proportions of the sea for a 
poetic analysis and understanding, and to that extent it remains 
a powerful poetic-account in modern Oriya literature of some of 
the basic problems of existence of the modern man. 


Sitakanta’s poetic career started in the early sixties and in 
the last two decades he been established as a major modern 
Oriya poet. Of course the modern Oriya poetry was started after 
the Independence when responding to a change in taste and 
sensibility new poetry integrating intellect with emotion and 
projecting the predicament of modern man, was started to be 
written, the pioneering credit of which would go to Guruprasad 
Mohanty and Sachidananda Routroy. Sitakanta comes in this 
tradition of New Poetry in Oriya and is now one of its best 
exponents. Samudra is not only an important Oriya book. Itis 
equally important in modern indian literature, and its relevance 
lies in its attempt at identifying the human spirit in a Sick, 
diseased, death-ridden life. 
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THREE BOOKS 


On reviewing Oriya books published in 1978 it becomes 
increasingly clear that no particular book can be isolated convinc- 
cingly as the best book of the year as was so easily the case in 
1977 or even in 1976. Sabdalipi of Manoranjan Das and Samudra 
of Sitakanta Mahapatra easily towered above the rest in the years 
1976 and 1977 respectively. Quantitatively the number of 
books published in 1978 almost remained at par with the books 
published in the earlier years. But qualitatively the year recorded 
only minor achievements though some can be accepted as more 
significant than the rest. In this group we can probably consider 
three books as together constituting the best of 1978 publica- 
tions. The books are, Naligulugulu Sadhab Bohu (The Purple 
Insect) by Kishori Charan Das, Kulabrudha (The Elder) by 
Surendra Mohanty, and Pranchin Sahitya (Ancient Literature) 
by Krushna Charan Sahoo. The first is a collection of 15 short 
stories. The second in the second and final volume of a fictional 
biography of late Madhusudan Das,a very important socio-political 
leader of Orissa. The third is a collection of 19 essays on the 
15th and 16th century literature of Orissa. 


Naligulugulu Sadhab Bohu is Mr. Das’s sixth collection of 
short stories. He has been writing since early fiftiés and was 
given Sahitya Akademi award two years ago for his story-collec- 
tion Maniheara, incidentally probably the second Oriya writer to 
receive Sahitya Akademi award for short-stories. Today Oriya 
short-story is about 100 years old, its first most important 
exponent being Phakir Mohan Senapati (1843-1916). He wrote 
incisively on contemporary social problems in a very colloquial 
style and his models were imitated again and again till about 
the time of Independence when writers like Kalandicharan 
Panigrahi, Sachidananda Routray, Ananta Patnaik, Godabaris 
Mahapat a and Nityanda Mahapatra etc. tried to branch out to 
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socio-political, socio-psychological or even purely psycho-analy- 
tical directions as well as to educated urban, or semi-urban settings 
as against the unsophisticated rural settings of Phakirmohan. 
But a real break-through was made by Gopinath Mohanty after 
Independence when he went to the deeper problems of cultural 
impacts and the malaise of civilization due to unrestricted 
industrial and urban growth. In many respects he is being 
compared to Phakirmohan, particularly in his use of language 
which is colloquial and very much rooted in the soil, as well 
as in his awareness of evil which operates in life. Mr. Mohanty’s 
immense c-eative talent in novels and stories initiated almost a 
new pattern of literature and next to probably poetry, Oriya short- 
story has the richest creative crop in the last 30 years. Mr. 
Mohanty has, in a way, remained inimitable. But there are 
others like Surendra Mohanty (currently an M.P.), Kishori Charan 
Das, Mohapatra Nilamani Sahu, Manoj Das, Akhil Patnaik, Rabi 
Patnaik, Ramchandra Behera and Jagadish Mohanty etc, to 
name a few, who have significantly contributed to this richness. 
Among these writers Kishori Charan has a special distinction in 
the sense that he has rarely stayed in Orissa (as a senior member 
of the Indian Audit and Account Service he has been moving all 
along the world) as a result of which his stories have acquired a 
strain of cosmopolitanism which may not be seen with other 
writers. But this is only a limited achievement. Essentially his 
stories are involved in Oriya life and consciousness and particu- 
larly in the socio-psychologica! complications of an educated 
and sophisticated family and its members who are passing 
through complex patterns of life after Independence. 


Das writes only in one form, that is, short-story, and he is 
never considered as a prolific writer. His first collection Bhanga 
Khelana (The Broken Toys) was published in the late fifties from 


outside Cuttack-Bhubaneswar by a comparatively less known firm. 
But the stories caught the attention of discriminating readers who 


were impressed by their freshness and subtlety of understanding. 
Das wrote about the upper middle-class people whom he knew 
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best. But he was never emotional or rhetorical. His tone was 
unexcited though sharp and pungent at times, and in delinea- 
ting mainly gestures of living he could combine sympathy with 
irony. His second and third collections, Lakhya Bihanga (Million 
Birds) and Ghara Bahuda (The Home-Coming) respectively, were 
published after a long interval in 1968, from Cuttack. Subse- 
quently he had two more collections—Manihara (Lost Jewel, 
1970) and Thakura Ghara (The God's Room, 1975) till we come 
to the present volume in 1978. The stories have a commonness 
in the sense that they largely continue the main directions SO 
ably mapped out in the first volume with the difference that the 
tone has become more biting, more ironical and a new sense of 
ageing and death has come up more frequently. Naligulu- 
gulu Sadhab Bohu can be viewed in this context. The title-story 
is about a young girl who returns from a foreign country where 
she has spent a number of years, to her own home-town, to be 
given away in marriage. Her first encounter with her own place is 
one of joy and innocence when she picks up those tiny, velvety 
purple insects called Sadhabbohu and keeps them with her for 
sheer pleasure. But slowly as more and more women come to 
crudely examine her body, beauty, manners as a prelude to mar- 
riage she increasingly grows reckless, her joys die out, innocence 
vanishes and monsterlike she projects her naked, shameless 
hunger towards male: entity to destroy and be destroyed-”As if 
she has freed a ferocious, reckless tiger—go, jump on them, run 
in the streets, go, go-'’. The same theme of a cruel destruction 
can also be seen in the first story Bhanga Muna (The Broken Nib) 
where the protagonist is a poet. He is also an officer and he gets 
a promotion and al! the benefits of power that go with it. But 
this adversely affects his creative sap. He no longer feels the 
same pleasure at creation. His joy, innocence, sensitivity all 
suffer, and at the end, in the midnight, when he desperately 
copulates with his wife to convince himself that he can still be 
creative he suddenly hears the call of death as pall bearers carry 
the dead-body to the burial ground—’‘He put on the light, and 
ignoring his copulating wife he, as if beat his own 
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consciousness........ Are these similar ? -to do the sex act and to 
write a poem ? And for the climax you need to rape somebody, 
dead or alive, a pang........ ....A sense of destruction and aware- 
ness of death, and a feeling that innocence and creativity can 
no longer sustain man in today’s cruel and complex existence 
can be seen again and again in these stories. These elements 
provide structural directions and they together constitute the 
writer's moral reaction to the present day world, and to that 
extent Kishori Charan's is a significant and powerful! voice in the 


modern Oriya literature. 


Kulabrudha is the continuation of late Madhusudan Das’s 
biography from 1903. that is, the point at which the earlier 
volume Satabdhir Surya (The Sun of the Century) stopped, till 
his death in 1934. Madhusudan was the greatest leader of Orissa 
when Orissa was not a separate province in the later 19th and early 
20th century. His untiring efforts to unite scattered Oriya tracts 
into a separate province bore fruit after his death in, 1936. 
Besides, he was a pioneer industrialist, reformer and educationist 
and even to-day people remember him with a very great respect 
and affectionately call him ‘Mr. Das’. The earlier volume 
Satabdhir Surya was published in 1970 by the same firm, and in 
1971 a differently organised, well-documented biography of 
Mr. Das written by Pandit Suryanarayan Das was published by 
Grantha Mandir, Cuttack. But the distinction of Surendra Babu'’s 
biography lies in its fictionality, that is, the way he employs 
creative imagination (incidentally Mr. Mohanty is a noted novelist 
and story-teller) to illuminate the intricate psychological details of 
the main character as he faced varying odds of life during his 
86-year long life. The entire biography (in 2 volumes) runs to 
about 1000 pages and is rigorously controlled by facts which 
Mr. Mohanty has collected from many sources, including letters, 
speeches, writings, official documents and accounts written 
about Mr. Das by his contemporaries. The tradition of biographi- 
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cal literature is not strong in Oriya though, sore excellent 
autobiographies have been written by a number of important 
writers, administrators and politicians. But Surendra Babu'’s two. 
volume biography is a well-documented, extensive and powerful! 
work. If the purpose of the biographer is to impress the reader 
with the personality of the character he is writing 
about then Mr. Mohanty has eminently succeeded. Mr. Das 
emerges from dry as dust facts as a towering personality with 
singular qualities of courage, sincerity and dedication, which 
never went wrong when he was at the apex of glory or never 
faltered when he was insulted and defeated. In fact the 
first volume has an ascending tone in the sense that it narrates 
the rise to prominence and leadership of an ambitious and 
meritorious young man (he was the first graduate of Orissa and 
never tired of mentioning it again and again) and to that extent 
the structural design of the first volume is relatively simple and 
uncomplicated. But the second volume Kul/abruodha is the account 
of a man in his advancing years (from 55 onwards) when because 
of his success and eminence he naturally provoked enemies. As 
a result inspite of his continuing honesty of purpose and unimpai- 
red ability and competerice he had to bow down to adverse 
situations from time to time which finally left him as a pauper and a 
destitute. But the high head of Mr Das was never bowed down. 
It remained straight and proud as ever. People accepted him as 
the ‘uncrowned king of Orissa’, and he died a$ a ‘king’. The 
account of his last days as given by Mr. Mohanty is revealing. 
For example when Madhusudan was on his death-bed, friends 
asked for a message,-"'Madhusudan said, ‘Go, ask your people to 
clean their bowels. Then only their souls will be clean‘’. Then the 
scouts of the Mission School came to pay their last respects to the 
setting Sun. They prayed,and then with trembling hands the ‘Elder’ 
bid them farewell and said faintly,- “I’m going. But remember 
there was an Oriya.”’ In the morning as his death-news spread in 


the city of Cuttack people came in thousands and massed around 
his house. Mr.Das was a believer in Christianity. But he was more 


than a Christian in life. As innumerable people filed past his dead- 
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body which lay in state, there was no distinction of caste, comm. 
unity, or age.— ‘Who was worried what was his faith ? Whether 
he was going to be buried or burnt ? They came in thousands to 
offer their last affections to the Lord of their heart.” The crowd 
swelled, and finally the funeral procession was taken out round 
the city which he loved so much and which was his field of 
action-’‘The roads were packed every where. The women shower- 
ed flowers from the adjoining buildings. The students in front 
sang his famous patriotic songs, The crowd was silent, quiet. 
Who would believe that this was a funeral procession and these 
people were carrying a dead-body ? This was the procession of 
that which is immortal. As if the unconquered, the unvanquished 
was coming back to his own place after a grand victory’. In 
comparison to the first volume Kul/abrudha has a more complica. 
ted structure. It impresses as a biography, it delights the reader as 
being a fine socio-political document of the time, and it moves 
and exults with the feel of a perceptive creative imagination. In 
these two volumes Mr. Mohanty has not only written the longest 
biography in Oriya literature but probably the best. 


The third book, Prachin Sahitya by Dr. K. C, Sahoo is first 
of all an academic book and it contains scholarly and critical 
essays on ancient Oriya writers and books. Sarala Das was the 
first important Oriya writer who wrote his great epic Mahabharat 
in the 15th century. He was followed by Balaram Das who wrote 
Ramayana end Jagannath Das who wrote Bhagabat in the 16th 
century. These three major works laid the foundation for Oriya 
literary tradition to grow up subsequently, and some of the best 
elements of modern Oriya literature, particularly with regard to 
understanding and awareness of life and rootedness of language, 
as one may see them manifested for example, in the novels of 
Phakirmohan Senapati and Gopinath Mohanty, can be traced 
back to these very powerful pioneering authors who wrote 
essentially Oriya epics even though the frames were taken from 
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Sanskrit original. In addition, a number of comparatively minor 
writers, but very satisfying ones also lived and wrote at the 
sametime ebout whom Oriya readers are increasingly becoming 
aware of only recently, thanks to the painstaking Work of a few 
persevering scholars. The pioneering scholar in this respect was 
of course late Dr, Artaballav Mohanty who in the twenties and 
thirties discovered a large number of palm-leaf manuscripts, 
edited and published them, and started what euphemistically may 
be called as the ‘Renaissance’ in “Oriya literature. To-day 
Dr. Sahoo stands foremost among the scholars of ancient Oriya 
literature and like his pioneer predecessor Dr. Mohanty who 
prepared a definitive edition of the Mahabharat of Sarala Das, he 
has ‘prepared the definitive editions of Balaram Das'’s Ramayana 
and Jagannath Das's Bhagabat. Dr. Sahoo has written 
extensively on ancient books and writers and the 19 essays 
collected together in this handsome volume show his scholarly 
range and intelligent perception. There are three essays on 
Sisuveda, an earliest anonymous Oriya writing (written sometime 
between 11th and 14th century) in the tradition of Indian Natha- 
Literature, two essays on Balaram Das's Ramayana with a 
particularly interesting dtscussion on the spread of Oriya 
Ramayana in the South-East Asia, two essays on Rudra Sudha- 
nidhi, the earliest Oriya prose writing (time later 15th end early 
16th) on a religious-romantic story, two essays on Gopa or 
Gopakeli by Narasingha Sena of the 16th century- a fine musical 
narrative of love and beauty in the accounts of Krishna and Gopi, 
and two essays on Jagannath Das's Bhagabat besides others. The 
essays have marshalled a lot of facts, argued out various points 
cogently, maintained a balanced-tone throughout on ambiguous 
and controversial issues, and have concluded with sympathetic 
understanding and impartial observation. Modern Oriya criticism 
is not specially distinguished by its intelligence. It is largely 
impressionistic and romantic in nature and rarely gets into a 
close analysis of the text or a study of its relevance from the 
point of view of modern life, or even a study of literature from 


the larger issues of society and culture. in this context 
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Dr. Sahoo’s essays have a special quality. They discuss ancient 
authors in a scale and perspective which teke them out of their 
remoteness in time and spirit and make them our contemporaries. 
His essays illuminate and enlighten and they make us aware of 
the tradition of Oriya literature which few other contemporary 
essays do. 


As it was pointed out these three books give us the best 
in 1978 Oriya literature. They do not of course crystallize what is 
best. But they at least show the directions in which the conte- 
mporary Oriya creative and critica! intelligence has been growing 
and developing. 
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MODERN ORIYA POETRY 


What is considered as Modern O iya Poetry is broadly 
speaking, about 100 years old now as one can trace its begi- 
nnings in the last quarter of the 19th century. The first major 
poet was Radhanath Ray who was born in 1€48 in Balasore 
district in north Orissa and died in 1908. He belonged toa 
Bengali family that had earlier settled in Balasore and his early 
poetical compositions were in Bengali which he later changed 
to Oriya. Though Orissa was at that time a part of Bengal 
Presidency, western education came to Orissa at a later stage 
and it was towards tke micdlie of the nineteenth century that new 
ideas and a new spirit of education emerged more particularly 
in the slowly developing urban areas of Or.ssa. Professionally 
Radhanath was a teacher and a teacher-administrator- he became 
an Inspector and chief of Orissa Education in 1901, and his 
poetic efforts were in part the products of the compulsions of 


his job or more broadly the compulsions of the time—‘he need to 
cater to a taste different from what hitherto had grown up on tradi- 


tional poetry or traditional literature. In fact this was Radhanath's 
greatest significance as a writer. He not only responded to this 
change in taste, but himself. most successfully, established this 
new taste in the form of new literature on which subsequently 
the entire edifice of modern Oriya poetry was built. 


Radhanath mainly wrote long poems. These were both 
narrative and descriptive and he frequently mixed up both. Most 
important of these was Mahayatra (The Last Journey) which 
was published in 1896 and was dedicated by the publisher to 
Sri R. C. Dutta, the famous Bengali writer and administrator. The 
poet had designed to finish it in 30 cantoes but could only 
complete seven. The poem was planned to be an epic and the 
poet's models were ‘Paradise Lost’ of Milton and Meghanada 
Badha of Michael Madhusudan Dutta. The poem was written 
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in blank verse, the first such use in Oriya. It dealt with the last 
exit of the Pandavas, their journey from place to place, and how 
by the grace of the Fire-God at the top of the Sahyadri moun- 
tains (in the Vindhya range) they got a glimpse of the future of 
India to the point when the country was possessed by the 
followers of Devil (Ka//) and was overran by the Muslim inva. 
ders. After long wanderings the Pandavas at last came to the 
sea-coast at Puri (Ni/acha/) where the Fire-God met them rising 
out of the sea. The description was graphic—’‘In the eternal blue 
of the waterly wilderness, seeing the eternal play of the dancing 
waves, when the heroes were shocked to silence, suddenly, out 
of the waves, rose he—shining with light, garlanded with fire, a 
burning figure, blinding the seas and the deer in the distant 
sands ran away swiftly with great fear. He stood, that beaming, 
divine person, and addressed them.’ Subsequently the Fire- 
God conducted them through different parts of Orissa to the top 
of Sahyadri where a future vision was granted to them. It was a 
vision of great fear and evil. The Ka// descends and all his 
followers accompany him like Satan and his followers descen- 
ding on earth—"‘As he said the sky was filled with great dark- 
ness, and monstrouss, fearsome shapes danced along. And then 
Kali descended from above. and all his followers. And his eyes 
flashed ominous, like the tail-end of a huge comet and he 
burned red like mars, and equally fearful, His sharp teeth moved 
as if in the whirlwind of a mouth like the evermoving 
saw of death...” The followers of Kal/, beginning from 
Kama or Sex to A/asya or Laziness are described in detail, 
and the God points out how ultimately this country of great 
courage heritage and beauty will be washed away in a great 


flood of sin and will soon be laid to devastation and men will be 
worse than animals—’‘Soon the unity will be sacrificed, and this 
country will depend on others, like slaves, happy, in their petty 
self interest........ The Aryas wlll be deprived of their own land and 
the invad rs will come from a distance. like bees stealing honey, 
and they will suck whatever is best in India, and the Aryas, like 
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coward village-dogs, will quarrel among themselves for 
remnants.’ At the end the Pandavas are shown how the Muslim 
invaders conquer the Hindu army of Pruthiraj and the sun of 
India’s independence sets. In fact Mahayatra even in its 
incomplete form is a powerful book. Even though it has continuous 
mythological and historical references as a part of its structure its 
content was essentially contemporary—a great resentment against 
the outsiders and an equally acute unhappiness that this great 
country fails to rise up and take its lawful place in the committee 
of nations. One important aspect of Mahayetra’s structure, it may 
be pointed out, remains rooted in Orissa, that is, the poem gives 
a comprehensive account of Orissa. its many places and persons 
and its manifold beauties of nature—a type of poetic preoccupa. 
tion that was never seen in Oriya poetry before. 


This last aspect is best seen in Chi/ika, a descriptive poem 
about the lake Chilika, in the eastern coast, at a distance of about 
40 miles towards south of Puri. The poem was published in 1892, 
and it gives a detail-account of many places in and 
around Chilike as well as its remarkable natural beauty. 
The poem begins with an invocation of Chilika where it is 
spoken of as the most beautiful ornament of Utkal (Orissa) and 
then goes over to picture its vast blue water, innumerable 
migratory birds, innumerable colourful fishes, picturesque islands, 
jutting mountains crowding like playful children, Overhanging 
forests all along the coast hiding small, quiet villages, and the 
continua! play of light and darkness, and the change of seasons. 
Thisis how poet describes the time when the sun sets over 
Chilika- “Now Lord Sun sets his golden throne on the top 
of Valery in the west. As the long shadows fall on hills the 
yellow turns to blue. As the cattle return home the noise of bells 
round their necks fill the valley and echo in the forest-path. The 
smoke rises from the hamlets below and curls through the forest. 
The white.feathered eras leave the lake to find their nests in the 
forest, and their wings look golden as the yellow setting sun 
falls on them’. Elsewhere he describes the moonlight and the 
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coming of night- ‘The white moonlight falls on vast blue 
expanse of Chilika even to the distant horizon. The fishermen'’s 
boats now dot the eastern line. They have seen the evening 
stars on Valery, and as they return home from the sea their 
happy songs float lazily over Chilika. The spirit of the songs 
moves over blue water and vanishes in white moonlight, All 
around in sweet moonlight the sweet maidens laugh and sing... .. 
Now the night has come; the noise is no more; the earth is 
quiet, The waves of moonlight have flooded the sky, earth, and 
water, and all look as if washed in mercury. The hills, the islands, 
the forests, the trees, the leaves and stones- everywhere moon- 
light falls and glitters. The chequered forest looks like 
the body of a snake. The hills and the forests are quiet; men do 
not move; only the cricket sings; only the distant stream 
murmurs. The night deepens. The peace reigns everywhere,” 
Chilika has other references too, such as, to the past glory of 
Orissa when the ships used to go out from Chilika to distant 
lands. But it mainly remains as a descriptive poem, 
describing nature's beauties—rivers, streams, hills. forests, birds, 
seasons etc, all related to a particular locality, woven around 
Chilika as the central figure. In fact this consciousness of Orissa, 
not simply as a geographical entity, but living, shining with 
colour and beauty, rich and healthy, formed a major aspect of 
Radhanath’s poetry and opened new directions for the subse-. 
quent generation of poets, But reversely the poet is also bitingly 
satirical and in contrast to the beauty and cot.erence which 
almost always remains as a Separate entity he almost mercilessly 
exposed the incoherence and ugliness of human beings. His 
poem Darabar (The Court) is the best example. 


Darabar was published in 1897, being the last of his major 
poems and the only poem to deal directly with the contemporary 
Oriya society. The occasion was the gathering of feudatory 
kings of Orissa as well as other people, particularly therich, at 
Cuttack, to felicitate the new Lt. Govcrnor cf Bengal, Bihar 
and Orissa. But the emphasis is not on any narration of events 
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or sequences of events. On the other hand the whole poem is in 
the manner of a commentary and analysis ‘on people's manners 
as well as on their pattern ot living. The followers of Kali as 
visualized in Mahayatra are manifested he-e in people who have 
come to pay court to the new Governor and receive titles. In a 
context of pomp and opulence where vehicles crowd, guns 
boom and kings move slowly with their retinues the poet's 
attention is arrested by the smallness as well as unethical and 
immoral conduct of men Hence naturally his voice becomes full 
of resentment,— ‘The old men grow mad for positions, like 
children for toys; they fight as children fight for sweetmeats.”’ 
Some flaunt their high positions, some their Icng heritage, 
whereas others boast that they are commanders of army and 
killers of men (‘These hands have played with innumerable 
heads and burnt numberless villages, and the queen gave me 
ma3dals. Tell me, who is greater 2). The picture of police is 
interesting— ‘And he says, "I am the police; | can create a 
thunder without a cloud; whether innocent or guilty, everybody 
is afraid of me; and whether poor, destitute or a millionair, who 
is not afraid of the red-turban ? Who does not shiver seeing me ? 
Who fears not the hissing snake? The king has complete 
fai‘h in me; | am the greatest ‘’ Elsewhere it is a complete moral! 
castigation of the foibilities of men and a reminder that ultima- 
tely the judgments will be different and will be based on now 
ignored criteria of virtue and goodness, Therefore the final poetic 
vision is one of understanding and wisdom— Don‘t rot your. 
self in the dark hole of pride. Rise slowly to the hill of dharma. 
in the eyes of dharma all things of the world are equal, as trees 
below appear equal from a hill-top. Sit there, on the hill of 
dharma, alone, always, and see how the world dances around 
you.” One source of Darabar, specially its approaches and 
attitudes, may be traced to English poetry, particularly to Pope 
and the 4ugustan satirical poetry. But the poet's emphasis on 
morality and goodness and particularly on the inevitable 
equalizer at the end can b2 seen as being central to Indian thought 
and approach to life. At the sametime .h2 poem's exposition of 
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evil in man can be seen as a major preoccupation of the poet, 
though in Darabar it is probably clearest and most forceful, We 
have seen hc w it was visvalized in Meteyetre. It remains in the 


background of Chirika, and it can be variously traced in the narra- 
tive sequences of h’s other long pcen.s written before Déréber. 


Such poems are, Kedargauri (Kedar and Gauri, 1886) 
Chandrabhaga (Chandrabhaga, 1886), Nandikesar/ (Nandikesari, 
1887), Usha (Usha, 1888), Parbati (Parbati, 1892), Jajati Kesari 
(Jajatikesari, 1895),and Urbas/ (Urbasi, 1897). These poems have 
a number of interesting aspects. First of all the story-sequences 
in most of these poems have been borrowed from the West. Thus 
Kedargaur/ is based on the tragic story of Pyramus and Thisbee, 
Chandrabhaga on Appollo’s pursuit of Daphne and Usha on 
Atlanta's race. Besides Nandikesar/ has echoes of Ovid and 
Byron, Parbati of Aeschylus and Shakespeare and Jajatikesari of 
Ovid. Secondly inspite of borrowings and echoes, all these 
stories as well as characters and their actions have been comple- 
tely integrated in Orissa’s history, geography and loca! environ- 
ment so much so that in subsequent years legends have grown 
up relating to places mentioned by the poet. In this these poems 
are at par with Mahayatra and Chi//ika— an intense consciousness 
of Orissa as a living being providing a very powerful motive- 
force in all these poems. A good example where both these 
aspects haye been mixed up may be seen in Perbat/ where a 
message of victory is conveyed through bon-fires set up 
on hill-tops in a chain dotting a distance of about 200 
miles from the north where the king was fighting for 
victory, to his capital at Puri. The distinct inspiration is in 
‘Agamemnon’ where a similar action may be seen that conveys the 
victory at Troy at the end of the battle. But what is interesting is 
the description or the way the mountains and forests of north 
Orissa come alive in a grand, panaromic sweep. All on a sudden 
they become a part of the total landscape of moonlit-night which 
finally merges in sea at Puri. But probably the most important 
aspect of these poems is seen in their themes. The themes are 
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the variations of one theme, that is, the theme of love, or more 
particularly the failure in love. It has different contexts in diffe - 
rent poems. Thus in Kedargauri the context is social, in Chandra- 
bhaga psychological, in Nandikesari political, in Parbati moral 
and in Usha and Urbas/ supernatural. In all the poems the 
failure hes led to one end—a tragic end, and death. Thus in 
Chandrabhaga and Nandikesari the heroins die, in Kedargauri and 
Usha both the hero and heroin die, and in Parbati all die. Two 
exceptions are Urbas/ and Jajatikesari. But Urbasi, which narrates 
the story of Pururaba and Urbasi, is short and incomplete and 
anyway in the mythological story the love ends in separation. 
In Jajatikesar/, though the hero and heroin get married at the end 
through divine interference, yet the sword of death hangs on 
them throughout the poem and may fall on them any moment. 
At a deeper level the poet's preoccupation with failure- the failure 
as seen in the story-character dimensions—is related to his 
more fundamental preoccupation with evil, as operating in life 
and as a part of it. In the major poems, that is, in Mahayatra, 
Darabara and Chi/ika it is seen as operating in time and space, 
from socio-political analysis to meditations of past, present and 
future, and mainly as an independent entity. In these poems it is 
related to specific poetic operations and grows along with the 
theme. But even within limitations, as one watches it grow from 
Kedargeuri to Parbat/, it grows in increasing intensity, till in the 
later it becomes one bleak, devastating existence where human 
life is reduced to infelicity and incompassion. 


Radhanath effected a change in taste and approaches as 
well as in literary sensibility and style, and io that extent he was 
a major poet in the sense Eliot called Dryden and Wordsworth as 
major poets of English literature. But at a different level, parti- 
cularly in his contemplation of human predicament not only as 
related to socio-cultural situations immediately, but to larger 
spheres of the growth of civilization and its attendant evils, his 
perception was acute. In this he was at par with his friend and 
fellow-writer Phakir Mohan Senapati, the novelist, and they toge- 
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they were responsible for the subsequent growth of newness and 
modernity in Oriya literature. 


Radhanath'’s friend, contemporary and fellow-poet and 
whose name was most frequently associated with his own, was 
Madhusudan Rao (1853-1912) who belonged to a domiciled 
Maharastrian family of Orissa. His father Bhagirathi Rao worked 
in the Police Department as a Zamandar but Madhusudan, after 
completing his education at Cuttack began his career as a school 
teacher (1871) and slowly rose to become a member of Indian 
Educational Service and Additional Inspector of Orissa Division 
(1908). Thus like Radhanath, Madhusudan also played a major 
role in shaping Orissa’s education at a formative stage 
towards the later part of the nineteenth century, and his activi- 
ties as a poet were partly due to his involvement in the new 
process of learning and enlightenment. Added to this he accept. 
ed Brahmo faith which contributed a meditative and 
contemplative outlook to his life and poetry. Madusudan wrote 
long poems. But he excellad in short lyrics and sonnets and his 
poetry as a whole was responsible, as Radhanath’s was not, in 
inculcating a mystico-religious structure into Oriya poetry. 


Madhusudan’s poems were mainly written and published 
between 1879 and 1908. Most of his lyrics or short poems were 
collected in 6 volumes. They were as follows: 1. Kabitabali 
(Poems, 1875) containing 10 poems, 2. Chhandamala (A Garland 
af Rhymes, 1880-81), First part, and Second part, which together 
consisted of 30 poems, 3. Basantagatha (The Ballads of Spring, 
1901) which contained 27 poems, 4. Kusumanjali (Flower 
Offerings, 1903) containing 11 poems, 5. Utkalagatha (The 
Ballads of Utkal, 1908) having 7 poems, and finally, 6. Bibidha- 
kabita (Miscellaneous Poems) containing only 11 poems. In 
addition he wrote a bunch of poems for children, a group of: 
elegies, about 100 songs, and a semi-mystical poem entitled 
Himachale Udaya Utchaba (The Festival of Rising Sun in the 
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Himalayas). When Seen together thé poems show three main 
poetic-responses, One relates to mysticism or a poetic understan- 
ding of a divine existence in man's life and living. Second relates 
to nature and a sensitiveness to natural units like sky, river, 
trees, flowers or even rural nature. The third is an expression of 
patriotic sentiments relating to the poet's own nation and country. 
Madhusudan differs from Radhanath in the sense that his tone is 
not as intense or his involvement as acute or even his range is as 
wide as in Radhanath. Most of Madhusudan’s poems maintain 
a level.tone and a contemplative-meditative structure for which 
he is popularly known as Bhaktakabi or the Devotee-poet. 


Himachale Udayautchab is an illustrative poem of the first 
type. It refers to the breaking of dawn in the Himalayas and how 
the light spreads from the sky to the hills and how it affects the 
feelings of the poet raising them to a grand union with the soul 
of nature, to a final perception of an immense beauty in the 
created universe, almost in the manner of Wordsworth’s feelings 
about a living spirit in nature which rolls through all things and all 
objects. The poet's mystic understanding is best seen in the 
perception of a union with the Eternal Soul out of which flows 
unique beauty and happiness -—‘‘The strange and mysterious 
touch feels my heart with great happiness; a paradise like 
incense spills from the arbours of my soul with the happiness 
of spring; and my soul, my beginning and my end, are all 
immersed in that eternal fountain of beauty that has no beginn- 
ing and no end.” A separate poem, Nadi Prati (To the River) 
is representative of the poet's sensitiveness to nature's beauty. 
The poem narrates the flow of a river from its source in the 
mountains to its final confluence with the sea. It is mainly 
objective in its details, pointing to various scenes, objects, human 
situations as well as obstructions it meets on the way. Its final 
union with the sea is interesting as it suggests the human life 
like a river meeting Eternity at the end. The poet's patriotic 
sentiments are seen in his poems about Orissa (Ref. Utkalgatha) 
where he praises Mother Utkal with all her beauty and glory, and 
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invokes mankind to give up narrowness and be one in love and 
understanding. On the whole the poet's continuous emphasis 
on human values and the quality of contemplation has earned 
him a great deal of respect which has hardly been surpassed 
with reference fo other Oriya poets in the last 80 years. 


The other important contemporary poet of Radhanath was 
Gangadhar Meher (1862-1924). Gangadhar was born in the 
Sambalpur district in the western Orissa and though junior in 
age yet he was a close friend of Radhanath and his poetry was 
influenced by Radhanath’s poetry. Gangadhar was born ina 
weaver'’s family and did not have much formal education though 
he self-educated himself in Sanskrit, Bengali and ancient Oriya 
literature. The result is that his poetry does not have the sophi- 
stication and ingenuity one finds in Radhanath’s poetry and in 
comparison simpler, more musical, and in manner and approach 
more inclined towards ancient Oriya poetry. At the same time 
whereas Radhanath borrowed his themes from the West 
Gangadhar'’s sources were in Indian mythology and Sanskrit 
literature. Gangadhar wrote long narrative poems as well as 
short poems. But like Radhanath and unlike Madhusudan he 
excelled in longer poems. 


His first important narrative poem was /ndumati (1893) 
which dealt with the story of king Aja of Ayodha and his queen 
Indumati. Subsequently he wrote Kichakabedha (The Killing of 
Kichak, 1903), Padmini (Padmini, 1911), Tapaswin/ (The Nun, 
1914), and Pranayaball/ari (The Creepers of Love. 1915). All these 
were long narrative poems and the poet's reputation since has 
largely rested on these, The first poem I/ndumati is in two 
parts, and the story is taken frଁom Raghuvansa of Kalidas. But 
many local details have been added to it including references to 
nature's beauties, and itis written in a simple, racy language. 
The story of the next book Kichakabadha is taken from the 
Mahabharat and it deals with the advances of Kichak to 
Draupadi and the death of Kichak at the hands of Bhimasen. |t 
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is in seven cantos and full of imaginative details and dramatic 
turn of events. The language is simple and musical. The next 
book Tapaswini is the poet's best work and one of the best po. 
etical works in Oriya literature. It is also one of the most popular 
due to its simple and immensely lyrical language. It isin 11 
cantos and deals with the life of Sita during banishment at 
Valmiki's hermitage. Although the general structure is taken 
from the Ramayana it is largely an original work. This originality 
is seen in the arrangement of sequences in the cantos. in 
imagining nature as a living being, and in assessing Sita'’s 
feelings in an atmosphere of deep pathos and compassion. Besi- 
des the poet is keen to establish moral attitudes to life which he 
does by projecting physical and moral beauties of Sita. In 
Pranayaballari, his last published narrative poem, the poet has 
once again taken from Kalidas- from the drama Sakuntal/a. The 
poem is in seven cantos and the emphasis is on love—the birth 
of love in Sakuntala, its flowering, its refusal by Dushmant, and 
its final fulfilment in the reunion of the two. As the work is in 
Verse the poet has added many details keeping an eye on poetic 
grace and lyrical structure. Its popularity in Gangadhar’s poetry is 
next only to Tapaswini. Padmini is the poet's only historical work 
and it deals with the ordeals of Padmini, the queen of Chittor. It 
is in five cantos, and incomplete. 


Besides, Gangadhar also wrote a number of .short poems, 
some of them very short and on casual topics. Three collections 
may be noted here. They are, 1, Kabita Kallola (Waves of Poetry, 
1912), consisting of 5 poems dealing with moonlit night, the 
springtime and the rains etc., 2. Arghyathali (The Plate of 
Offering.1919) consisting of 39 poems, some of them very short, 
on assorted topics, and 3. Kabitamala (The Garland of Poetry, 
1923) consisting of 29 poems. The literary merit of these poems 
particularly in comparison to his longer poems is uneven and 
among these afew poems may be singled out. These are, 
first of all, Bhakti (Devotion), Amrutamaya (Ful! of Nectar), and 
Madhumaya (Full of Sweetness) which have a sincere note of 
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religious devotion and contemplation, and secondly, poems like 
Utkal Bharatink Ukti (The Speech of Utkal Bharati), Bharati 
Bhabana ( The Thoughts of Bharati), and Utkallakhmi ( The 
Goddess Lakhmi of Utkal) which are patriotic and nationalistic 
in tone and structure. Particularly Bharati Bhabana which was 
written in 1923, was a veiled attack on the contemporary 
British administration of India, and Utkal Bharatink UKti which 
was written in the background of a script-reform agitation, is a 
passionate plea to stick to one’s own mo‘her-tongue as one 
should always stick to one's own mother at whatever cost may 
be. Gangadhar's talent is homely and intimate and to one 
coming from the intense poetic heat of Radhanath it provides a 
soft relaxation. 


Radhanath’s poetic powers also created Nandakishor Bal 
(1885-1928), a poet 27 years junior to him, but who wrote at 
least three long, narrative poems in the manner of Radhanath. 
Nandakishor, unlike Gangadhar, was born in an aristocratic 
landed-family in the Cuttack district and served in the Education 
Department as the Inspector of Schools. He travelled widely and 
had very intimate knowledge of Orissa’s rural life. In addition to 
three long poems entitled Sitabanabas (Sita’s Banishment, 1902), 
Krushnakumari (1901), and Sarmistha, all putting emphasis on 
sorrowful life, he wrote a large number of lyrics or short poems 
which have *been collected in volumes such as : Pallichitra 
(Pictures of a Village), Nirjharini (The Stream, 1900), Basanta- 
kokila (The Cuckoo of Spring), Charuchitra (Sweet Pictures; 
1902), Janmabhumi (Motherland, 1903, 1908), Nirmalya 
(Offerings), Prabhatsangit (Morning Song). Sandhyasangita 
(Evening Song), Tarangini (The River, 1916), Nanabayagita 
(Nursery Rhymes) and Anyanyakabita (Other Poems). As a large 
number of these poems deal with rural nature, rural life, and the 
people who live in rural areas, Nandakishor is popularly known 
as Pa//ikabi or the Poet of the Rural Life, When all these poems 
are assessed together six different elem 2nts may be noted. They 
are, first of all, a social awareness which shows particularly the 
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poet's unhappiness at the conservative social customs, manners 
and superstitions. Secondly, there is political! awareness and a 
general unhappiness at the present condition of Orissa and the 
Oriyas. Thirdly there is love for rural nature and rural life which 
is seen in the continual references to rural things and situations. 
Fourthly, the poems exhibit lyrical emotions, particularly in 
references to love and nature, which may be due to the influence 
of English Romantic poetry. Fifthly, there are patriotic sentime- 
Nts as seen in many references to places in Orissa and in the 
character of Utaka/lamata or Mother Orissa. Lastly, the poems 
have an underlying meditative approach, an awareness of morta. 
lity and passing time, and at the same time a feeling for perma. 
nence and mystic, contemplative strength. Nandakishor's use of 
language is both colloquial and idiomatic on the one hand and 
highly Sanskritized. complicated with borrowed images and 
rhetorical emotions on the other. Particularly the poems with 
socio-political awareness and rural context have largely idiomatic 
and conversational language. whereas on the other hand the 
narrative and story-poems or those having meditative approach 
or lyrica! emotions have educated and sophisticated language. 
But on the whole Nandakishor’s intimate perception of rural life 
and rural nature to the extent of a nursery rhyme simplicity has 
shown him as an independent poetic talent in the total, over- 
powering tradition of Radhanath poetry. 


Three other contemporaries of Radhanath may be noted 
here, The first was Phakirmohan Senapati (1843-1918), a very 
powerful novelist and story-teller who also wrote a number of 
poems. The second was Gobinda Rath (1848-1918), also a 
prose-writer, and the third Chintamoni Mohanty (1867-1944), 
also a novelist. Phakirmohan’s poetic output was immense but a 
large part of it was devoted to translations particularly from the 
Ramayana and the Mahabharat. He wrote one long, narrative 
poem on the birth of Buddha entitled Baudhabatar Kabya (1909) 
and a large number of lyrics which have been collected in, 
chronologically, 1. Pushpamallya (The Garland of Flowers, 
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1894), Upahara (Presentation, 1895), Absarabasare (In the Retire. 
ent, 1908), Pujaphul/a (Flowers of Worship 1912), Prarthana 
(Prayer, 1912), and Dhu/i (Dust, 1912). These are mainly poems 
on nature, domestic love, religious devotion and suffering 
written in a simple, conversation!| language without much rhetoric 
and passion and to that extent different from the general tenor of 
Radhanath-poetry. But in the satires that he wrote, first of all in 
a verse travellogue entitled Utkal Bhramana (Travels through 
Orissa, 1892), and subsequently in assorted poems like Mu 
Hatabahuda (As | Return from the Market) and Utkal Krushak 
(The Farmers of Orissa) etc., he is one with Radhanath in 
satirical anger and aggressiveness of tone though to a large 
extent without his vision and profundity. Gobinda Rath mainly 
borrowed Phakirmohan'’s style of writing and wrote on casual 
topics and excelled in satires. One of his more interesting and 
more known poems was Lat-darshan (Seeing the Governor) 
which was composed in 1888, on the occasion of the visit of 
Sir Stuart Colvin Belley, the then Lt, Governor of the Bengal 
Presidency to Orissa, Apparently written in humility it projected 
the woes of the Oriyas and carried a sharp catigation of foreign 
rule in India. That was Rath’s usual style of writing—a humorous 
cum satirical vein which is seen to a greater advantage in his 
essays.On the other hand Chintamoni Mohanti continued Radha- 
nath style of writing and largely imitated his Kavyas in his own 


narrative and descriptive poems. Some of these were Satadal/a 
(Hundred Petals, 1902), Ganjam Bhramana (The Travels through 
Ganjam, 1906), Meghasan (Meghasan, 1908), Dharakot darshan 
(On Seeing Dharakot, 1909) Sisupa/badha (The Killing of 
Sisupal, 1909), Salindi (Salindi, 1912), Udyanakhanda (Udyana- 
khanda, 1912), Aryabal/a (The Arya Women, 1914), Kal/palata 
(Kalpalata, 1915) and Subhadra (Subhadra,1920) etc. Though 
based on Radhanath’s poetry these poems do not convey the 
perceptive imagination of Radhanath’s, though Chintamani 
showed greater imagination in his novels. 
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The growth and spread of Indian Nationalism in the later 
part of the nineteenth century and particularly in the early deca- 
des of the twentieth, resulted in Creating a very outspoken 
nationalistic voice in the contemporary Oriya poetry. This was 
mainly done by a group of poet-reformer-politicians between 
1909 and 1925 and their combined creative work almost consti- 
tuted into a movement popularly known as Satyabadi Movement. 
The name originated from a place called Satyabadi, near Puri, 
where these people, under the leadership of Gopabandhu Das, 
established a rural, residential school in 1909, which not only 
attracted independent-minded young men, but quickly became 
a centre emanating reformistic ideas and aggressive nat onalistic 
sentiments. Subsequently in 1915, a journal entitled Satyabad! 
was published as the mouth-piece of this group and at least till 
1921 when the group was shattered and the school was closed 
due to political unrest, these writers succeeded in Creating a 
substantial body of literature (prose, poetry, fiction, story, drama. 
historical and religious discussions as well as children's literature 
etc.) as well as a new awareness of the purposes of literature, 
particularly with relation to society and national life. Their tone 
was largely moralistic and they were motivated by broad liberal 
human ideals. 


Gopabandhu Das (1877-1928) was the eldest of the group. 
Apart from being a very important political leader of the time he 
was a fine poet though most of his poems were written during 
his spells of imprisonment, more particularly during the years 
1923-24. His earliest book was probably Abakasa Chinta 
(Thoughts in Leisure, 1899) which consisted of 39 short lyrics 
mainly with nationalistic sentiments and religious feelings. 
There were also poems on important personalities of the past 
(such as Anangabhima Deb and Purusottam Deb etc., the 
ancient kings of Orissa)as well as poems dealing with descriptive 
nature and personal sor-ow. A well-known poem was Rela 
Upare Chilika Darshan (On seeing Chilika from the Train) which 
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was an account of the lake Chilika as seen from the moving 
train mingled with nationalistic feelings and personal emotions 
of unhappiness at the loss of ancient glory of the land. It ends 
with a rhetorical exhortation— ‘‘The mountains and forests 
continue/The rocky sea-beaches are as before,/But alas, where 
is that old national glory of Orissa ?"' Differently in Bhargabi 
Prati (To Bhargabi), a poem addressed to the river Bhargabi 
which flows beside his village, and in Chabisbarsa Prabesh 
(On arriving at 26) melancholic awareness of the passage of 
time and sense of futility and loneliness are mingled with acco- 
unts of quiet beauties of nature. Gopabandhu'’s other important 
books were Karakabita (Poems in the Prison), a collection of 13 
poems, Bandir atmekatha (The Autobiography of a Prisoner), a 
long poem having 6 sections, mainly socio-political, and 
Dharmapada (Dharmapada), a story-poem about a young boy 
who helped to complete the Konarka temple and subsequently 
sacrificed his life in a bid to provide security to his community. 
Some of the poems in Karakabita make direct references to 
prison life whereas some others deal generally with personal 
emotions of loss, anxiety and a dissatisfaction with the working 
of destiny. But on the whole the poems have a strong personal 
structure, a continual throw-back in memory and aଅଥn intense 
meditative-melancholic tone. An important poem in this group 
was Bandir Swadeshchinta (The Patriotic thoughts of a Prisoner) 
which mingles autobiographical elements with intense home- 
sick thoughts of a prisoner from inside his prison-cell. The 
result is a strong awareness of reality seen through a large 
number of familiar local pictures which is transformed into a 
picture of beauty and grace through redeeming touches of 
perceptive imagination. 


Two other important figures of this group were Nilakantha 
Das (1884-1967) and Godabarish Mishra (1886-1956) of whom 
the former became the Speaker of Orissa Legislative Assembly 
after Independence and the latter became Orissa’s Minister of 
Education and Finance during the Second World War. 
Nilakantha’s important book was Konarke ( At Konarka ). 
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It has two parts, one consisting of a bunch of short poems 
entitled Ramachandire Rati O Sakal/a (The Night and Morning at 
Ramachandi) and the other a long, narrative poem entitled 
Mayadevi (Maya Devi). Both the parts relate to Konarka, and 
the famous sun-temple. The first part records the poet's 
experiences and the feelings in a stormy full-moon night ard 
the subsequent morning at Konarka where the poet had led, as a 
teacher, a group of boys for excursion. The feelings range from 
a sympathetic sorrow for the boys who had lost the comforts of 
their homes to glorious, nationalistic thoughts about Orissa’s 
past. It was almost like a ministrel singing — the tone being 
a mixture of rhetorical exultation with melancholic sorrow, and 
the vision was of a happy bright land inspite of fierce storms 
and darkness (Oh, wait, you winds and rains,/Let the night be 
flooded with moonlight,/And let the blue waves rise through the 


stars./ The moon will shine in the sky scrubbing the earth's 
mirror,/ The silver rays wilt flow from the sky to the earth,/ And 


let the moonlight play in the fresh acres of sand.’ The second 
part narrates a tragic love-story between Narasingha Dev, the 
young Prince of Orissa who at a later age built Konarka, and 
Maya Devi, the banished daughter of a chieftain. The book was 
written in a racy, idiomatic language and remains a landmark in 
Oirya poetry. In addition Nilakantha wrote a long, narrative 
poem on Kharavela, the 1st century Oriya emperor, and translated 
Tennyson's ‘Princes’ and ‘Enoch Arden’ in lucid” graceful Oriya 
verse. 


Godabarish mainly excelled in lyrical poems and ballads. 
His poems have usually a home-sick element and they picture 
people, places as well as natural atmosphere in and around his 
own home-area, that is, Banpur on Chilika. Alt such poems of 
his have been mainly collected in three volumes, entitled 
Alekhika (Pictures,). Kalika (The Bud,) and Kisalayo 
(The Leaves,). The poems, which are written ina conver- 
sational, easy, spoken language, show a sensitive, lonely self and 
communicate a longing wistfulness. A very well-known, and 
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very popular poem of the poet is entitled Kalijai (Kalijai), a 
musical ballad with intense human touches about the 
origin of a goddess, named Kalijai (Jai being the name of the 
girl who got drowned) inside the lake Chilika. The poem 
succeeds in transforming the sense of sorrow, arising out of the 
drowning of a young bride as she was going to her husband’s 
house, into sense of beauty — beauty of nature and atmosphere. 
In a different mood the poet speaks of the miseries of Orissa, 
and how Orissa is scattered in fragments only, in the last throes 
of its life — ‘The head is cut off from the trunk and the feet lie 
elsewhere./The hands lie and rot and what the eyes see is dead.” 
The poets of the Satyabadi group had a distinct political orienta- 
tion, and in the third decade of the century their poetry, inspite 
of its elements of romantic wistfulness, infused contemporary 
consciousness into Oriya poetry — a consciousness of nationali- 
stic agitation and unrest, as related to a contemporary awareness 
of misery and humiliation due to a foreign rule, 


IV 


From mid-twenties till about mid-fifties, for about 30 
years, Oriya poetry mainly grew in two different directions, 
though these directions were not always exclusive of each other 
and in number of cases they could be seen side by side as 
integrating factors in the total poetic achievement ofa single 
poet. The first was towards a romantic understanding of life 
where poets concentrated on such things as nature, love, adora- 
tion of beauty and spiritual and mystical feelings. At best it 
created a body of poetry which brought freshness and vigour in 
the contemporary atmosphere by emphasizing on the individual's 
ability to imagine and react emotionally. At worst it degenerated 
into a romantic mellifluousress, almost a pale imitation of the 
Georgian Poetry of the first decade of the century. The second 
direction was towards a socio-political awareness, almost a 
direct product of the nationalistic consciousness of the Satyabadi 
group. {It remained close to reality and real situations of life in 
general, particularly to changing patterns of the socio-political 
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life of the thirties and forties. Its structure was satirical and it 
generally developed a tone of resentment and anger. In the 
first group poets like Padmacharan Patnaik (1 885-1956), Kuntala 
Kumari Sabat (1900-1938), Kalandi Charan Panigrahi (born 
1901) Baikunthanath Patnaik (1904-1978), Mayadhar Mansingh 
(1905-1973) and Radhamohan Gadanayak (born 1911) are 
included, whereas in the second group we have poets like 
Lakhmikanta Mahapatra (1889-1953), Godabarish Mahapatra 
(1897-1966). Ananta Patnaik (born 1910) and Sachidananda 
Routroy (born 1918). 


But these groups are not mutually exclusive and the 
characteristics that define their separate poetic directions often 
intermingle. Thus two relatively more important poets of the 
first group, that is, Baikunthanath Patnaik and Mayadhar 
Mansingh, have also poems that link them with the second 
group. Similarly an important poet of the second group, that is, 
Ananta Patnaik, may be mistaken as belonging to the first. Yet 
it is possible to discuss their separate character.stics more 
elaborately. 


First of all, like the earlier Satyabadi poetry the beginning 
of a self-based romantic poetry was conceived as a poetic 
movement towards the end of the twenties. This was mainly 
done by Kalandi Charan Panigrahi and Baikunthanath Patnaik 
along with some of their friends, pre-eminent among whom was 
Annada Sankar Ray who later migrated to Bengali. They 
brought out a manifesto and called themselves Sabuja (The 
Green) and the poetic movement as Sabuja ando/ana or Green- 
Movement. (The name Sabuja was probably taken from 
Sabujapatra, a contemporary Bengali monthly edited by 
Pramath Chaudhury). In conformity with this a poetry-antho- 
logy entitled Sabuja Kabita (Green Poetry) was published which 
had poems by 5 poets including poems of Baikunthanath, 
Kalandicharan and Annada Sankar. Particularly two poems by 
Annada Sankar entitled Pralaya Prerana (Incentive to Deluge) and 
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Srujana Swapna (Creative Dream) set a tone of high rhetoric and 
youthful exuberance which subsequent poets tried to follow. 


Secondly, arising out of the proclamations and general 
awareness of a new poetic movement the more important poets 
drew the attention of the reagers mainly to the qualities of poetic 
emotion and imagination. Baikunthanath’s poems were 
specially remarkable for their quality of imagination. His poems 
were mainly collected in 3 volumes, entitled Arunasr/ (The Graces 
of Dawn), Kabyasanchayana (A Collection of Poetry), and 
Uttarayan (The Movement towards North) and were written in 
a period of about 30 years. from the middle of the second 
decade to the middle of the sixth decade. A general perception 
of nature, love and beauty could be seen in many of his poems. 
In addition a mystic contemplation of life is presented by theside 
of an awareness of nard realities of life. His language is 
often lyrical and the poems show a perfect sense of rhyme and 
rhythm A good example is Yatrasangit (The Songs of Journey) 
from Kabyasanchayan which is lyrical as well as mystical in tone 
and narrates the protagonist's desire to move from a rotting, 
decaying life (‘the winter's tree with faded leaves’) to blossom- 
ing nature of eternal life and eternal dance. There are also 
other poems like Nababarsanubhuti (Feelings for the New Rain) or 
Rupakatha (A Fairy Tale) which celebrate the warmth and 
immediacy of young love, or still other poems like Sahidbandana 
(Worshipping the Martyr), Rickshabe//la (Rickshawwalla) and 
Uma (Uma) which draw the reader's attention to poverty and 
misery around us. Dr. Mayadhar Mansingh, the other considera- 
ble poet of this group, was in comparison to Baikunthanath 
more prolific. He wrote six long poems and innumerable short 
poems which have been collected in 14 volumes. As in 
Baikunthanath so also in him the genera! approach to life is one 
of romantic understanding which is seen in his repeated 
references, to nature and nature's beauty, to love, 
particularly young, adolescent love, and to a semi-mystical 
perception of a power that rolls through all nature and controls 
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life. in all these the chief protagonist is the poet himself and 
the process is through sentimental circuits-of his own emotions. 
Thus love is the dominant note in such poetical volumes like 
Dhupa(lncense), Hema puspa ( Golden Flowers ), Hemasasya 
(Golden Crop),and long poems like Upekhita(The Ignored Lady), 
Nikwana (The Anklet ), Subhadrusti ( The First Look), and 
Sadhabajhia (The Trader’s Daughter). Similarly a semi-mystical 
feeling as the dominant poetic consciousness can be seen in the 
poems of Akhyat ( Rice Particles), Jibanchita (Life's Pyre) 
Krusha (The Cross ) and Sindhu o Bindu (The Sea and the 
Atom). Two particularly popular poems muy be mentioned here. 
One is about a boat-journey in a moonlit night in the river 
Mahanadi near Cuttack. It combines the poet's sensitive feelings 
for nature with a patriotic recollection of the country’s past and 
finally ends in a semi-mystical perception reminiscent of Words- 
Worth’s ‘Tintern Abbey’. The second is about Konarka, the 
famous sun-temple, {It is in three phases and combines feelings 
for beauty and love when the temple rises like 
‘Lakhmi from the blue waters of the sea’, fully.formed in full 
beauty, and when ihe stone-statues awake in the moonlit night 
into the abundance of song and dance with a pride for the 
artists’ imagination, with a sorrow at what it has become now- 
ruin and waste, the rich beeuty ending in a melancholy nothing- 
ness A different aspect of Dr. Mansingh’s poetry is seen in 
the projection of a socic.pclitical consciousness. e Such poems 
have been collected in his Beputerpen (Offerings to Bapu), 
Matibani (The Songs of Soil), and Swarajyasrem (Swarajya 
Ashram), Besides his lorg poem Kamalayana (The Story of 
Kamala) which is about the activities and sacrifices of a patriotic 
social worker is a good exemple of this type. But Dr. Mansingh, 
like Baikunthanath, excells in romantic poetry and his poems 
dealing with love, neture ard imegination etc. show him as 2 
superior artist, 


Mansingh was not strictly a member of the Sabuja Group 
though his poetry had many of their features. But his contempo- 
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rary Kalandi Charan Panigrahi was one of the group. For about 
three decades beginning from mid-twenties Kalandi Charan 
wrote almost continuously. He always wrote short lyrics and some 
of his important volumes were Chhuritiye Loda (A Knife is needed), 
Khanikasatya (Momentary Truth), Manenahin (| Forget), Mahad'pa 
(The Great Lamp) etc. Feelings for love and nature, memories of 
the past, hopes for a bright future and an anger against the small, 
mean life around him are his main poetic themes, and invariably 
his poems have got an imaginative wholeness as well as a 
compact rhythmic structure. Thus a poem like Manenahin lists 
with a melancholic pang how sweet graces of the past are 
forgotten and sweet faces no longer exist; and a poem like 
Pasori delire Simutipa/a (Simulipala, | forget you) narrates how, 
and with what a strong home-sick feeling, the poet goes back to 
the days he spent at Simulipala, a distant mountain village, as a 
child. On the otherhand there are poems like Mahadipa, which 
proclaims how the lights of hope will spread in the universe 
like the Great Lamp of Lord Shiva dispelling darkness; or 
Chhuritive Loda which shows anger at the unfair design of life 
and seeks to redress it through violent action But on the whole 
Kalandi Charan remains a romantic poet of soft imagination and 
lyrical emotions, and along with Baikunthanath and Mansingh 
contributes to the totality of Oriya romantic poetry of the third 
and fourth decades. 

Another such poet is Radhamohan Gadanayak 
who jis justly reputed for his lIlyriccsm and rhyming 
structures. His first published work was a poetic-play. !t was 
entitled Kalidas, and was published in 1933, Subsequently his 
poems have been collected in 10 volumes among whom Kabya 
Nayika (The Poetry-Heroin), which was published in the early 
forties, remains the best. His poems here broadly remind such 
themes in Baikunthanath or Mansigh- a young poet's preoccupa- 
tion with love, nature, and a semi-mystic perception of an 
unknown force in life, along with a vague desire to escape from 
the turmoils of life. But elsewhere in his other volumes, he has 
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frequently written ballads, taking incidents and characters from 
Orissa’s as well as India’s past. Such volumes were Utkalika 
(About Orissa). Smaranika (In Memory), Pasupakhir Kabya (The 
Poetry of Animals and Birds), Dhusarbhumika (A Gray Introduc- 
tion), etc... and they remind lhe readers of the ballads of 
Godabaris Mishra of the Satyabadi group. A poem which typically 
shows the poet's preoccupations with love, nature, lyricism etc. 
is Mausumi (The Monsoon) which is modelled on Shelley's ‘Ode 
to Westwind’ and is largely an exposition of a romantic self. 
Two other poets may be mentioned in this connection. One was 
Padmacharan Patnaik who was like a link between the Satyabadi 
poets and the Sabuja or Romantic poets and whose poetical 
volumes entitled Padmapakhuda (The Petals of Lotus), Suryamu- 
khi (The Sun Flower), Go/epguchha (The Rose Bunches) and 
Asamanjari (The Blossoms of Hope) etc. were popular texts in 
schools for many years. His most popular poem with a wistful, 
melancholic tone about Orissa’s past was Dhauli Pahada (The 
Dhauli Rock) which deals with high, patriotic sentiments about 
Asoka’s battle against Kalinga at Dhauli, on the bank of river Daya 
near Bhubaneswar, and its consequences. The second poet was a 
lady. Kuntalakumari Sabat, who was a doctor by profession and 
spent most of her time outside Orissa, in Delhi. Her poetry was 
full of patriotic sentiments, a pride for Oriyas as well as an anger 
against any feeling of inferiority anywhere. But she was basically 
a mystic poet and her poems collected in 6 poettcal volumes 
(published between 1922 and 1930) and entitled Anjali (The 
Offering), Uchhwase (The Emotions), Archana (Worship), 
Sphulinga (The Spark), Aawhsna(The Call) and Premachintemoni 
(Love's Jewel) speak of her love for the unknown Lover and 
Co-ordinator ef life. 


V 


As is mentioned earlier, along with the movement towards 
achieving romantic! sensibility in poetry there grew up side by 
side, particularly in the thirties and forties, a desire to exploit 
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socio-political realities poetically. This was first given the form 
of a movement by some politically left-oriented writers, who 
called themselves ‘progressives’, and established an association 
called Nabajuga Sahitya Sansad (The New Age Literary Associa- 
tion) in 1935, A monthly mouth-piece, entitled Adhunik (The 
Modern) was started from 1937, and its editor, Bhagnbati Charan 
Panigrahi, the brother of Kalandi Charan Panijrahi, who was 
incidentally founder-secretary of the Communist Party of Orissa, 
recruited an array of powerful writers for this movement. They 
proclaimed against art for art's sake and declared to make 
literature an agent of revolution and social cliange. Ananta 
Patnaik, a leading poet of the group, wrote the inaugural song of 
the Association as follows— ‘Awake, the youth of the new age/ 
Awake, and break your fetters; / Pour your hear.’s blood/And 
spread fire in million lives; / Break all bounds / Dry all tears/ 
Destroy all castes / Unite all countries; / Blow the conch of al! 
humanity/Let the sorrows go / And arise, arise, awake, awake.’ 
Though the movement as such petered out by 1939, with the 
coming of the Second World War, and words like ‘progressive!’ 
and ‘revolution’ came to be used more or less rhetorically, it was 
like a fermentation to finally achieve a strong socio-political 
awareness in Oriya poetty. 


This awareness proceeded in two !levo!s. First of all it was 
Set by certain social ideals, which were mainly borrowed from 
the West— the Marxist ideals of contemporary Europe. While 
working through a mood of anger against the prevalent social 
disparity it moved towards realising parity. This was mostly 
seen in two poets — Ananta Patnaik and Sachi Routroy. The 
second level was independent of any ideals. It was more 
analytical in the sense that whereas in the first level the emoti. 
onal structure was largely unspecific, in this case a closer 
attention is given to contemporary problems which are scrutini- 
zed with the tools of satire, and if- any conclusion is reached it 
is mainly by implication. The two important poets who may be , 
mentioned in this connection were Lakhmikanta Mahapatra adn 
abarish Mahapatra. 
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Ananta Patnaik’s poetry provided the take-off ground fot 
the new progressive poetry. Apa‘t frcm, providing the poetic 
voice to Nabayuga Sahitya Sansad he wrote independently and 
even though he was influenced by Gandhian nationalism his 
ideals by and large remained Marxism.oriented. This can be seen 
in many of his poems. For example ina poem entitled £ Mai 
Dibas (This May-Day) he writes generally- ‘We carry the bodies 
of mothers and wives/ The wailings of children pierce our ears| 
The gun of justice smokes in our hands/And we take thundering 
oaths,’’ Elsewhere in a poem entitled Are Durbhaga desh (Oh, my 
Unfortunate Country)he is more specific—’‘The revolution knocks 
at the door] The poor comes to help the poor/ The proletariats 
fight/ ....... And oh, my country] Search for the source of life 
Search for revolution.’”’ The poems of Patnaik have been collect- 
ed in 7 volumes including a group of poems on Gandhiji’s death, 
and a large number of his poems attest to his Marxist ideals, But 
an interesting aspect of Patnaik’s poetry is seen in its mixing up 
with the contemporary romantic tradition, with the type of poems 
written by Baikunthanath, Mansingh etc. The difference that 
exists is not so much in structure as in approach. Whereas the 
romantic poems are more imagination-oriented, mainly given to a 
contemplation of love and nature, Patnaik’s poetry is mainly 
related to the realities of life which, on many occasions, 
provide a sense of agony and suffering one misses in the poems 
of Mansingh, Gadanayak etc. A good example is Chaiti Chithi 
a// (This Letter in the Spring) which is about a letter which the 
poet's lady has written to him. The poem ends as follows- ‘‘The 
children will come in the morning tomorrow/ They will be feve. 
rish and hungry, The spring is over,/ It will come again/ Let this 
letter of love be destroyed, forever.’’ The second poet who joined 
his voice with Ananta Patnaik’s was Sachi Routroy. He wrote in a 
different mode after Independence, particularly from the fifties 
onwards, which linked him with the new poetry that emerged 
from mid-fifties. Even a considerable portion of the poetry he 


wrote in the thirties and forties and which was collected in 
Patheya (For the Road, 1931), Abhijan (The Expedition, 1938), 
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Pallisri (Rural Graces, 1941), Baji Rout (Baji Rout, 1943), 
Pandulipi (The Manuscript, 1948), Abhigyan (The Signet, 1948), 
and Bhanumatir desa (The Land of Bhanumati, 1949) is predomi- 
nantly romantic in tone and structure Yet his early poetry has a 
powerful progressive note and in such poems like Sramika Kabi 
(The Labourer-poet), Sarbehara (The Poletariat), Spen (Spain), 
Biplabar Janmadine (On the Birth-.day of Revolution), Nal 
November (The Red November), Pravatpherir gan (The Song in 
the Morning) and Ber/in (Berlin) the Marxist-ideals can be clearly 
seen. Probably the most well-known of these poems was Baji 
Rout. It was a long poem and was written around 1938 to 
celebrate the heroism of a young boatman-boy who chose to 
sacrifice his life in defiance during the ex-States’ agitations for 
freedom. The poem was written in a meditative-rhetorical langu- 
age and in a symbolical structure to celebrate the undying 
human soul that triumphs over gloom and destruction to rise into 
a new life of universal hope and liberty. Thus the poem which 
begins with a proclamation “‘No, it's not a funeral pyre] It’s an 
undying flame in darkness/ It’s not to burn by itself] But to burn 
others in a holoaust’’) ends with an assurance (‘He gives confi- 
dence in victory | Hope in defeat | He is not yours alone oh, 
mother/ He is the world’s desire’). 


The twgq important members of the second stream, that is, 
Lakhmikanta Mahapatra and Godabaris Mahapatra, had a 
similar approach to the socio-political realities of the time. It was 
through satire. The source was of course Radhanath'’s Darabar 
which remains as one of the most powerful social satires in 
Oriya poetry. But Darabar mainly dealt with human failings and 
was not particularly concerned with specific situations or 
characters and to that extent, though it grew out of contempora- 
ry life, it went beyond it to a contemplation of human nature in 
general. Both Lakhmikanta and Godabaris confined their attention 
to immediate surroundings. Thus Lakhmikanta who is otherwise 
known as a fine lyricist and parodist wrote on noncooperation, 
salt march, elections, cabinet formation and individual political 
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leaders etc., apparently with a humorous tone but essentially 
with irony end satire with a view to improve human conditions as 
far as possible. His Jiban Sangita (Songs of Life) which collects 
77 of his lyrics and where each poem is set to music has a semi. 
mystical perception of beauty and divinity. Similarly the volume 
entitled Lalika (Parody) is a collection of fine p rodies he 
wrote of popular ancient songs as well as the famous champu 
songs (with Radha-~Krishna theme) of Baladeb Rath,an e:g! teenth 
century Oriya poet. These poems are excellent pieces by 
themselves but they do not communicate any socio-p5olitical 
consciousness which was the distinct contribution of Lakhmi- 
kanta to the poetry of the twenties and thirties. These poems 
are mainly found in the volume entitled Rasa Sahitya, ind a 
poem entitled Mantribarani (Welcoming Ministers) may be taken 
as a good example. It relates how when the Swerajye came 
and there vas the need for choosing ministers ali types of 
characters s'sked their claims in competetion. A selection 
committee was formed consisting of people who were vegetari- 
‘ans, who used to fast frequently ard wo lad a Ict of sacrifice 
to their credit. But as one person afier another (who conformed 
to contemporcry political bigwigs) nerrated their qualifications 
it was increasingly found to be difficult to come to a final 
decision, Finally after much head-scrstching the members of 
the selecticn committee decided to nominate themselves as 
ministers and cancel the rest (‘‘This is my firm opinion/Cancel 
all other names/Let we judges/Share the ministry./We should do 
this sacrifice/As it's a critical time/And it's a noble wo-k/And we 
have no interest,” )- Liktmikan‘a’s socio-political awareness 
forms an imrortant pert of his total poetic work But with 
Godabaris Mahap tra it vas the major poetic-awareness, He 
was persona'ly in.clved in freedom-movements and devoted 
a number of years to journ:lism. But his most import: nt work 
was his lon 3 « ditership cf Miakhunta (The Stick of Fire), a socio- 
political weekly of courageous dissent. This he founded in 
1938 (March) and ccentinied to cdit it for 27 years, till 1965 
(November), when he died. All his poems and prose pieces 
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were published in this, and together they established him as the 
grea ‘est satirical poet of contemporary Orissa. Most of these 
poems heve been published in 3 volumes entitled He mora 
Kalam (Oh m.y Pen, 1951), Handisalar Bip/ab (The Revolution 
in the Kitchen, 1952) and Kanta O Phu/a (The Thorn and The 
Flower, 1958). In addition he had 6 more volumes including 
two volumes containing juvenile pieces written in imitation of 
Redhanath, and one volume containing some s irring patriotic 
poems and elegies. Probably the substantia! volume among 
these six was Banka O Sidha (The Straight and the Croked, 
1964) which contained 128 porms which were most'y written 
towards the later part of the poet's life and which also contained 
a number of poems dealing with contemroriry awareness. 
in Godabaris’s poetry this awareness related to all aspects of 
contemporary life-politics, social changes, female education, 
urbanization, developmental projects, corruption in high circles 
prohibition,unification of Oriya speak ng tracts as wellas general life 
of low-paid employees and poor farmers. But these poems do not 
so much deal with narrating the situations as in interpreting 
them. Particularly through an apparent structure of humour and 
de:ight the poems quickly move towards developing intense 
irony or biting satire as a result of which the readers get a sudden 
insight into truth which they tend to forget in the dull r )utine 
of life. For. example in Garibar Durgastaba (The Puorman'’s 
Worship of Mother Durga) from He mor Kalam or in Sri Gundicha 
(The Car-Festival) from Banka O Sidha the divine b2injs like 
Sri Durga and Lord Jagannath have been equated witn ministers 
who go to the people orce ina blue moon like Durga coming 
once a yeer cr Jagannath going on his rounds once a year, and 
the are as indifferent to the problems of people as the impass- 
ive gods and godd:sses, and they ars as much taken up by the 
rich as the gods end goddesses are rituaily taken up by the rich. 
The difference is, where-s Durya and Jagannath ar2? very rnuch 
a part of the people's being and sustain them in their time of 
need and weakness, the politicians whem the people vote to 
power ignore ihem and exploit them at ti12f.rst opportun t/. 
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Similarly the poem Pecha (Owl) from Kanta O Phula lifts this 
exploitation to symbolic level of darkness and satanic monstro- 
sity—’The people worship owls, and they are everywhere, And 
in darkness preparations continue everywhere,/ The conque- 
stin darkness.] Your tooth and nail,/Your hypnotic gazel| 
And the monstrous game in darkness as money sucked in from 
treasury.” Mahapatra’s poetry had a broad range and this 
was joined with a breadth of thought and understanding. His 
language and style of writing we-e essentially idiomatic and 
colloquial and his poetry provided a strong and viable shape to 
the socio-political awareness in Oriya literature. 


Vi 


In fact a reading of Godabaris Mahapatra’s poetry takes 
us imperceptibly to the Post Independence era, particularly 
beginning from the fifties for the last 30 years. The taste was 
changing and one could detect a good deal of restlessness in 
the air, a feeling that the poetry of Radhanath, Nilakantha, 
Mansingh and Ananta Patnaik etc. was not enough. Music, 
mellifluousness, soft imagination, feelings for love and nature 
as well as emotions of patriotism and nationalism etc. as they 
dominated Oriya poetic scene before Independence were found 
to be inadequate. So also proclamations for a new world or the 
desire for reforming the society or mankind failed to move the 
poetic imagination as it did before. Instead attention shifted to 
man’s condition in a hostile, uncomprehending world, to a 
lonely, alienated self, to an existence which holds no promise 
or hope for man. The water particles were moving in the air, 
and the poet who collected them and gave the first, powerful 
voice to the new po try movement in Oriya in the fifties was 
Guruprasad Mohanty (born 19°4). But before h'm the link or 
the pi neer post in the new mode was Sachi Routroy who had 
begun earlier in the thirt es as a romantis, ‘progressive’ poet, 


Mr. Routroy'’s Pandulipi wt.ich was published in 1947 
and which contained a | rge number of his ‘progressive’ roems 
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all written in the romantic mode also contained some otherwise 
significant poems such as Jyamiti (Geometry), Pratimanayak 
(Pratima Nayak) and Mrutabandar (The Dead Port) etc. The 
significance of these poems lie in their approach or more parti. 
cularly in their analysis of existence. Thus, for example. in 
Pratimanayak which is about a woma3an-acquaintance of the poet, 
the poem's quick movement into a helpless pity is ironically 
resolved in a corroding tim-~, Similarly in J/yamati fove, nature and 
love's desires and nature's fruitfulness are related to each 
other in a metaphysical compactness to move towards 
a final suggestion of loss and emptiness. These were the 
beginnings of a new mode which subsequently grew up in 
Mr. Routroy’s poetry in the fifties and sixties. His subsequent 
volumes were Swagat (Soliloquy, 1958) Kabita 7962 (Poetry 
1962, 1962), Kabita 7969 (Poetry 1969, 1969), Kabita 1971 
(Poetry 1971, 1972), and Kabita 1974 (Poetry 1974, 1975). The 
five volumes together contain about 270 poems, and though 
many of these continue the poet’s earlier preoccupations with 
romantic mode and ‘progressive’ ideas yet there are a number of 
other poems which show a newness in taste and understanding. 
Particularly Mr Routroy’s sensitiveness to a spoken, conversa- 
t'onal rhythm as well as his capacity to use colloquial idioms are 
firmly manifested in these poems. Thus Chithi (A Letter) from 
Swagat has romantic structure, both in vocabulary and sugges- 
tions. The regeipt of a letter and a possible reply thereto provoke 
associations that lead to buzzing bees, white swans, distant 
river, distant forest as well as to quiet pond and a stream mean- 
dering through paddy fields. But in Smruti/lekha (A Memory) from 
Kabita 71962 the reference to a letter is used symbolically to 
explore layers of understanding in time and space, As the asso- 
ciations range from Kalidas’s Dasarna to Calcutta’s Chowringhee 
and Australia's Melbourne it moves from a desire of intense 
physical pleasure (‘‘Her touch] The smell of her body.] And the 
liquifaction of her pleasure’) to a startling perception of tranqui! 
happiness where Dasarna and Melbourne become one (‘‘! reme- 


mber] Far away] In the dense shades of ripe black-berries| 
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My Dasarna] The village] My Melbourne] Myd earest city”). 
Similarly another poem Aswine, 1958 is in one level a 
nature-poem as there are references to variovs items of 
nature at the time' of Aswina (October) or the autumn season. 
But in another level it is, like Keats's autumn, rich and fruitful. 
and sustains life as a mother sustains the life of a child. Finally 
at a deeper level it is integrated with the poet's consciousness 
from which emerge bliss and joy. Therefore when the autumn is 
welcomed at the end it is because, first of all a fine season has 
come, secondly, a pleasant friend returns, but finally because it 
is a startling realization of one’s own soul in ecstasy when small, 
dark things are forgotten in an area of bright happiness. 
(‘‘Aswina, please come, please be sitted in the arm-chair in the 
verandah {| In the red croton leaves, in the house of creepers, in 
the river-banks | .... And in the walls, in the sky, in the towns 
and villages/ | see rippling. sparkling innumerable blue child- 
hoods / .... Please come along, Aswina] In the nouse of happy 
joy.] And clouds of white rice, white swans and white jasmines 
echo you.) This metaphysical habit of mind can also be seen 
when the references are not to nature or similar things but to 
such banal objects like a hair-pin or a scooter Thus the poem 
Hair-Pin from Kabita 1977 begins with a search for a lost hair- 
pin everywhere in the house (‘‘I could not find it ?/ Where is your 
hair-pin ?'’). Slowly the search extends to other areas—distant 
hotels, river-banks, sea-beaches as well as in the ‘layers of 
darkness’ in the ‘intensity of moon-shine’ and finally in the 
‘climbing steps of time’, far and near in the remote past and 
distant future. Ultimately the hair-pin becomes the symbol of 
youthful life (‘Your tresses, beautiful and compact 
And the domes of your breast’) whose loss leads 
to a shocking vision of nakedness, emptiness and 
death. Similarly the other poem Lal Skutar (Red 
Scooter) also from Kebita 1977, begins dramatically with 
reference to the movement of a scooter butin an abstract, 
unfamiliar situation where the scooter races headlong over 


emptiness, ‘towards a bottomless abyss, where all things end 
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and sink. But the reader is reminded, first of all, that it is a 
movement in time and the past is compounded with the present, 
and the present is a familiar situation, where you move on a 
scooter for a picnic (‘‘There are food and drinks/And packets of 
sandwich/And a tourist map/And a list of inns’) along the city 
streets, which provides a fixed course of action. But in a differ- 
ent level the movement is from non-being to being, from that 
which is less vital to that else which is more vital, and the point 
of annihilation becomes the final point of realization (‘The sound 
rises from emptiness/And the scooter races from non.being to 
being/Tangentially | Under the blue cities”). Still differently, 
probably there is no movement, the scooter never moves (‘Prob- 
ably it has never moved / Across the time's river’). Yet even 
existence involves action, and action leads to action, cause to 
effect, to the final point of annihilation, for which the protagonist 
craves. On the whole, Mr, Routroy who grew from a strong 
foundation of romanticism and (|eft-oriented ‘progressivism’ 
which have always remained as powerful elements in his total 
poetic output, has in many occasions moved towards a metaphy= 


sical compactness in language and imagination, and to that 
extent has provided a pioneering voice to the rise of new poetry 
after Independence. 


The first powerful impact of new Oriya poetry came in 
1955 when a slender volume entitled Nutan Kabita (New Poetry) 
was published. It contained about 20 poems of two poets, 
Guruprasad Mohanty and Bhanuji Rao, with a brief Introduction 
which discussed the nature and significance of new Oriya poetry. 
The book provoked immediate reaction and excited the young, 
imaginative poets Subsequently Rao edited a quarterly journal 
named Prajna in 1960-61 and along with newer poems of Rao 
and Mohanty it published new poems by a number of youngsters 
among whom was Sitakanta Mohapatra. These two events 
formulated the new taste and shaped and provided a much- 
needed identity to the new poetry movement. |t differed from 
the earlier poetry in having greater integration with the problems 


of a techno-nuclear society as well as in a greater awareness 
of the metaphysical complexities of modern living. Though 
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deeply personal in tone and conversationally-ironic in texture it 
evolved an anonymity of understanding and grappled with an 


alienated vision of existence. 


The first powerful voice of new poetry was Guruprasad’s. He 
wrote mainly in the fifties. But his collected poems came out in 
1970. It was entitled Samudrasnan (Sur-bathing) which had 
most of his important poems numbering about 30, and including 
his longest poem ( 375 lines) Kalapurusa (The Hunter). 
Guruprasad was a student and teacher of English literature and 
influences on his poetry could be traced to English metaphysicals 
including Donne, French symbolists including Baudelaire and 
the British poetry of the thirties and forties particularly Eliot. He 
wrote sonnets, short poems and one long poem as mentioned 
earlier, and wrote very sparingly. But his poems shocked and 
provoked reading public as few poems had done earlier and 
along with detractors he won a large number of admirers, 
particularly among the young writers who looked to him as a 
model. Guruprasad's control over idiomatic-conversational 
language as well as his capacity to manipulate its suppleness 
and flexibility was remarkable. Even before the meaning of his 
poem _is understood its poetic force overpowers the reader 
immediately. Added to this were his ironical tone, sceptical 
attitude and expanse and subtlety of meaning. Structurally 
his poems were intimate soliloquies of his protagonist who was 
mainly a soul in agony - unfixed, unstable and alienated from 
an uncomprehending world, a victim of time’s passage and the 
futility of existence. Kalapurusha is a good illustration of his 
powers. {It is divided into 5 sections, but these ara not like 5 
steps, one over the other where one may move from one theme 
to the other. These are like corridors which branch out from 
one central point, but insteed of moving away they move into 
each other to finally return to the same central point from which 
they had started. This central point or the centra! theme is a 
perception of death or more precisely death-in-life — the modern 
hell where values do not exist, where the individual identity is 
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lost and where the protagonist goes through a dry, sterile suffer- 
ing with no hope of purgation. The corridors represent quest — 
a desire to achieve and realize. But it is all along through 
desert and darkness and ends in illusion and tiredness. Thus 
Kalapurusha, though a long poem, is not a narrative poem in the 
traditional sense, the type of poems which Radhanath, 
Nilakantha or Mansingh wrote earlier. Instead of elaborating a 
subject or a story or even a theine it gives us areas of perception 
and while cutting through the logicalities of a narrative structure 
it explores the multiple moods of the protagonist who lives 
through the modern futility. In one sense the protagonist is the 
poet himself, but in another sense he is an anonymity, he is both 
man and woman, he loves and he himself is a victim of love's 
waste, he wants to escape from sin but himself a sinner, he is 
alive but even in a physica! ‘sense he is dead, Kalapurusha is 
a complex poem and a compact one and at the same time its 
word music is immense. In this a good comparison is probably 
with T. S. Eliot's The Waste Land. But living aside the broad 
similarities Kalepurusha is a genuinely original poem, deeply 
rooted in the post-Independence Oriya urban culture and is a 
remarkable evidence of the supple powers of Oriya idiomatic 
language. The following example is taken from the fifth section 
where the protagonist is anxious to move ahead —‘Silent sands/ 
Sands and sands/Gray grass and sands/Gray earth without end/ 
Pale sun and gray sky / No roads / Gray sands and gray grass/ 
Thrst and thirst without end / Pate, gray, silent | Sands and 
sands and sky | If consciousness returns | All on a sudden pale 
consciousness | The thirst of crickets | The consciousness of 
wind | At the root of wood-termites | Or in dead trees | If consci- 
ousness returns | In bones, flesh, skin | The consciousness of 
thorny grass | If consciousoess returns / Sand and sand and 
grass | The beds of grass | Small ripples | Streams of small fishes 
{ The stream/Grass and clouds | Clouds and peacocks / Not the 
hunger of crickets | Not the thirst of helpless sands,|”’. 


Bhanuji Rao (born1926), Guruprasad’s companion-poet in 
Nutan Kabita, was like him a student of English literature, and 
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his poems were also collected at a later date, in 1973, in a 
volume entitled  Bisad eka rutu (Despair, A Season). The 
volume contained 85 poems, almost all the poems that Rao 
wrote in the fifties and sixties. In contrast to Guruprasad’s 
sweeping emotional force Bhanuji’s poems are restrained in 
tone and are done with a careful attention to form, almost like 
chiselled pieces. Otherwise there are many similarities between 
the two, particularly in their attitudes to life and in their under- 
standing of the sensitive individual's alienated identity in the 
modern world. Bhanuji did not write long poems. But his 
short poems provide multiple variations of the central theme of 
instability and loss of fixity and as if to compensate Guruprasad’s 
strong poetic force Bhanuji developed a strong sensitiveness for 
the beauties of nature. But this was only in appearance, 
because essentially references to nature also contributed to his 
inner perception of overpowering disunity and disintegration. 
Even his continuing references to love, or his attempts to evolve 
a meaning through multiple images which were seen in almost 
every poem, were expressive of a poetic desire to come aC 0sS 
some sustaining strength. A poem on moon entitled Jahna 
(The Moon) proceeds as follows— ‘‘There is no cloud in the 
sky,/As if the sky is a sea of light, / And innumerable diamonds 
of stars are scattered everywhere | And like a diver the moon 
gathers them again and again. | Or | The moon is like a silvery- 
boat | That turns its helm to cross the sea of sKy./ Or | When 
the night stands leaning against the horizon, / And mist and 
rain pour from the sky, | And the wind shakes the forest of 
clouds. Then the moon is like a rider of a racing white horse | 
That has lost its way in the forest of clouds | Or | After that,| 
When the dark killer clouds | Surround the moon | And flash the 
knives of lightening/Then/! have seen the moon, | Pale in fright] 
With a strange gray face’. As can be seen the initial cloudle s 
sky is replaced by monstrous clouds that press from each side 
end the ‘sea of light’ ends ina strange, fearsome darkness. 
Elsewhere in Andhakar (Darkness) the poet exclusively contem- 
plates on darkness and feels lost in the immensity of darkness 
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surrounding him (‘‘Darkness, darkness | Darkness everywhere | 
Innumerable darkness press from all sides....”). In a different 
vein his poem on Konarka, entitled Konarka has ironical over- 
tones and shows a trip to Konarka in all its detail by a group of 
persons who ultimately never care to ‘see’ it; or even when he 
speaks of love a similar sense of futility and suffering in a dry, 
sterile, fire can be seen — “1! am probably that burnt-day’s sun | 
A flame in the fire of futility / And waiting to wash my stains [| In 
the cool pond of your body”. Bhanuji‘’s tone hardly rises to a 
pitch. It works steadily but with a remarkable intensity of 
feeling and along with Guruprasad he was responsible for 
creating a positive taste for new poetry among comparatively 
younger poets. These were many. But best of them were two 
poets, Ramakanta Rath (born 1934) and ‘itakanta Mohapatra 
(born 1937). 

——— L 

Ramakanta Rath had been writing since mid-fifties and 
his first poetical volume was published in 1962. It was entitled 
Ketedinara (Far-off Days) and contained 38 pcems in two 
sections. Subsequently in 1967, 1971, and 1977 three other 
volumes were published which were entitled as Aneka Kothari 
(Many Rooms), Sandigdha Mrugaya (The Doubtful Hunt) and 
Saptama Rutu (The Seventh Season) respectively. These three 
volumea together contained 89 poems including two long poems, 
Baghasikar(The Tiger Hunt) in 289 lines and Anantasayan (The 
Eternal Sleep) in 191 lines, both published in Aneka Kothari. 


Ramakanta'’s first volume Ketadinara, where the poems 
written prior to 1962 were collected, was mainly full of echoes, 
imitations as well as soft, romantic emotions and 
rhetorical statements in a reflective- meditative mocd. Structurally 
a number of poems, particularly in the first section, were weak 
nd disjointed and showed a hesitating nervous grip over emo- 
tion. Yet the book as a whole showed a lot of promise. First it 
was language—a spoken, conversational language in a poetic 
structure which responded sensitively to intensity of feelings 
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whenever such occasions came. Secondly the poetic-motivation 
could.be seen being worked out complexly in multiple levels 


incorporating irony and ambiguity. And finally, at least in some 
poems. the poetic- analysis of experience was such that it was 
gratifying both to the intellect and emotion. Some such poems 
were Lanthan (The Lantern), Matar bhitaru rastar Saundarya (The 
View of the Road from inside the Car), Gotieghara Samparkare 
(About a House), Boitabandana (Welcoming the Ship), Duiti 
Gita (Two Songs), and Anyadina (The Other Day). Lanthan for 
example is a good example how an intensity of emotion can 
finally rise to an impersorality of experience It begins timidly 
with a reference to an ordinary lantern (‘‘Kerosene, some smoke, 
a flame, and some insects/ All unified in a metal container’), 
growing rapidly to a picture of a sea of fire burning in the 
‘movement of waves in a fearsome dark night’, finally 
to be ironically equated with the protagonist's own being where 
the fire burns completely tamed and disciplined—’‘Could you see 
my existence aflame ?/ Could you imagine how 1! burn and burn 
earnestly] In a medium dhoti and half shirt trimly ironed.” Thus 
the conclusion of the poem is ironical which by way of contrast 
brings out man's futile and helpless existence. Almost a similar 
understanding is seen in Boitabandane in a slightly different 
context. The title is reminiscent of an ancient practice when 
ships and Oriya businessmen returning from commercial transac- 
tions abroad used to be welcomed home through a ritual 
ceremony. The theme in the poem develops through a contrast, 
between the deadening artificiality of songs and dances in an 
evening in a modern restaurant with the simple, natural, rejuve- 
nating atmosphere of the sea (‘‘Come to the sea, have patience.|/It 
will not harm you/ It will give you plenty of pleasure.’’). The sea 
accepts the protagonist with a bid to help her. and finally when 
she is drowned, it is only to come back in a new form in a new 
life to be welcomed with eagerness as ships returning from 
abroad are welcomed- ‘‘After your strange bath when the return. 
ing winds/ Float back your boat to the shore] Where to welcome 
youl The whole world would be waiting eagerly] In the memory 
of tears and festering wounds.” It is like the ‘sea-change’ in the 
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‘The Tempest’, and the poem is an imaginative apprehension of 
man’s loneliness, in symbolic terms. 


These aspects are more clearly seen in Ramskanta’s next 
volume Aneka Kothari where in 18 poems the dominant poetic 
perceptions relate to loneliness, dryness, sterility and death. The 
first poem, Anyalokerpani (The Other Man’s Water) for example, 
gives a picture of dry sterility and an intensity of agony and 
suffering where the protagonist burns futilely in dry fire, and feels 
that he will burn forever. Elsewhere, the feelings of death almost 
in every aspect of existence, come again and again, and related 
to these are the individual's despair and loss of hope as he 
moves relentlessly through the cycle of life and death. Baghasikar 
(The Tiger Hunt) is the longest and one of the most complex 
poems of the whole group. The theme relates to the protagonist's 
life through sutfering and his futile desire to renew him:-elf 
in a situation of new power and new strength, The context is 
provided by three complementary situations. The first 
is about forests, mountains and the movement along 
the unknown and unfamiliar forest-roads. The second 
relates to human situations in myth and folklore. 
The third is about the society-life in clubs, picnics and Club. 
dances. Though the context has an apparent objectivity it 
finally merges in the deeper awareness of the protagonist which 
can be seen in two levels. First of all itis a desire, desire to 
achieve fulfilment, which at one point relates to sex and sexual 
competence. In the second level it is the non-fulfilment of 
desires, a sense of inability, incompetence (sexual and othewise) 
as well as a sense of darkness aud futility. Thus tiger becomes a 
symbol of physically aggressive force as well as the new life. 
force of regeneration and redemption. It destroys as time 
destroys. At the sametime through destruction it helps at recre- 
ation, as the creative word while counteracting time's waste 
helps at recreation. Hence the inability of the protagonist to 
hunt the tiger or reversely the tiger's inability to hunt its prey is 
in the ultimate analysis a failure to get at the creative word 
which alone is life-giving. The result is no possibility of resurre- 
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ction or regenetation and the overpowering awareness is one of 
loss, ruin, futility and death. The poem begins with a reference 
to words — “First encounter with words ‘|....The words wer2 
bubbling in the warmth of fear/ They created themselves, they 
destroyed themselves/They floated in a murmuring sweet river] 
Like a light ship against the stream/And then like a tiger they 
devoured us... /And we became a part of them/ As the light 
becomes a part of darkness when the sun sets.” Subsequently 
the poem proceeds through different areas of perception till 
towards the end we become aw are of the life's cycle and the 
paradoxical attempts to destroy and to create— ‘I am afraid. 
How quickly they break/And how more quickly they ask for our 
signets as new things/And again they break and again they make 
ther claims’. And at the end —"‘Alas | with my mad small eyes] 
| will not see it,/Even though ! have waited for life’’. 


Subsequently, in the poems of Sandigdha Mrugaya and 
Saptama Rutu the main poetic preoccupations of Ramakanta 
continue, Together the volumes contain 70 poems, and in 
general they register a more deve/oped and superior poetic merit 
than what we have seen in the earlier poetic volumes. Thus 
language has become more idiomatic, and along with a greater 
degree of compactness it has btcome mo93re rasy and supple. 
At the same time the elements of rhetoric which dominated the 
first volume and could also be seen in many poems of the 
second volume are largely eliminated in these poems,” The result 
is an easier and freer poetic movement in comparison to the 
earlier poems. For example the first poem in Sandigdha 
Mrugaya, entitled Paban (The Wind), is initially about a stormy 
wind that blew the night before, It dlistrubed the peace of 
nature and brought an atmosphere of awe through destruc- 
tion and anxiety —‘The wind blew yesterday monstrously/And 
throughout the night ! could not have a wink of sleep/And again 
and again/The window panes banged in the wind...” But slowly 
the wind assumes other meanings as symbolically it becomes 
the life-force and blows a man to life (‘‘Slowly | grew up, my 
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hands and legs lengthened/My neck became thick-set, and the 
width of my chest widened”). But the wind once again goes 
back to its initial nature — it disturbs and destroys (‘And my 
doors and window- panes banged in the ar/And my long hands 
and legs, thick neck and wide chest / Suddenly, in a moment, 
ceased to exist’). The end is the universal end — that which 
Grew up into life ended in death (“In the flaming fire/Half of my 
face is burnt,/And the other half merges into darkness....”). The 
poem deals with ageing and death in the context of time and 
the references to wind provide both physical and symbolical 
structure. Another interesting poem is Hrudayeswar/ (Dearest) 
which apparently depends on a set of contrasts that is, waking 
life against life of dreams; past friendship and hope against 
present emptiness; those who are dead and forgotten against 
those else who are alive; faith, comittment, purity against betra- 
yal and impurity etc. But at a second level these are all mixed 
up. Thus nightmares pervade both waking hours and dreams; 
senses of instability and darkness haunt both the past and the 
present and those who are alive are more akin to dead than to 
living. The perception goes even deeper, at which level the 
poem narrates a process of ageing which at the sametime 
involves a deep yearning for death, As a result the prayer to 
divinity which comes et the end of the poem in imitation of the 
ritualistic prayer to Mother-Goddess (‘‘Your body shines brighter 
than thousand suns/your long hairs fall freely on your knees”... 
etc.)— has ironical overtones and has a strain of irreverence 
about it. Hence to the question, ‘Who is addressed as ‘dearest’ 
in the poem ?’ the answer is anybody, and the conclusion is 
whoever is ‘dearest’ is also a part of the life’ circle through 
which the protagonist revolves. Yet another good example from 
the same volume is Atithisatkar (Welcoming a Guest) which has 
the same perception of death in life. The situation is deeply 
emotional. But it is conveyed through objective pictures and in 
a structure of remarkably reticent language which by itself is a 
sign of strength, Thus the guest is death, and it came 


quietly in a rainy crowded afternoon, 
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He came here yesterday, 

Exactly, timely, four hours ago, 

It was raining........ 

....and past the timing for trains and buses, 
| don’t know how he came.... 

And the roads were crowded immensely.” 


He stayed -— how long ?_ (“*He was here for a long time,/But 
when | think of it now/He was here for a twinkling of an eye| 
And then he returned through darkness’), The poet sent his son 
with him, 


“And then ! sent my son with him, 

To show him the way wherever he wants to go. 
The son has gone out for a long time 

He has not come back’. 


In the poems of Sandigdha Mrugaya Ramakanta achieved 
thematic compactness along with an easy and free poetic-move- 


ment. This synthesis is continued in the poems of Saptama Rutu. 
In addition, the earlier intense preoccupation with death has been 


relaxed and the poetic-perception ranges more freely over contr- 
adictory dialectic of existence. The first poem, Duwitiya 
Bichar (Second Consideration) for example, expresses this duality 
clearly. On the one hand the protagonist is immersed in his 
usual, existing life which he calls an ‘artificial existehce’, a ‘forty 
or fifty years’ banishment’, and which is an accumulation of 
‘twisted. ancient desires’. But in this context he hears a ‘voice’ 
(‘I hear whose voice ?] As | stand in the shadows of my strange 
dreams/ Is that your voice ?’’) and is aware that in the colourless 
‘forenoons, noons, evenings and nights’ it was like a 
‘blue-coloured’ desire where all ‘tears and laughter’ wreck. This 
‘voice’ sticks to him even though he does not understand it and 
that is what he deposes at the final ‘airless, marble-white court’- 
“How would | define myself] Except to say this much that | 
confuse at times/ Your shape and your voice 2°. This dual aware- 
ness is scen more clearly in a subsequent poem, Amar Bimarsha 
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Bhagya (Our Melancholy.-Fate). The fate is melancholic because it 
makes the protagonist one with all the ‘cold’ and ‘death’ around 
him — a part of the totality of ‘flowers, clouds and horizons’, of 
villages, cities and markets’, of ‘mountains and sky’, of ‘trees and 
wind’. They constitute the world’s ‘noise’ and ‘crowd’, where the 
protagonist is responsible ‘to earn money’, to ‘build houses’ and 
to ‘produce children’, and in a ‘brief dark tunnel’ to get the usual 
fruits, that is, ‘rheumatic joints’, ‘hairs as white as jute’, and 
‘unhappy wife’ and ‘wayward children’. But at a different level he 
dreams of a mendicant (‘‘a Sanyasi in tattered clothes’”’), and is 
aware of a new life and new happiness, 


“When at nights | wake up 
and fail to sleep again, 
Then the sky appears vast, 
Then the trees whisper about sunset, 
Then the strange songs float freely from the stars, 
And the flowers wet with dew lisp like children.’ 


That is why the final poetic-movement is towards a duali- 
ty-death at the first instance like a river losing its identity in the 
sea, also fulfilment from a different point of view, like a river 


enriching itself in the sea (‘Its cruel embrace/Some say it is death 
{Others say it is reunion.’’) 


Yet the protagonist's awarenss of futility and darkness 
continue intensely in many poems. An interesting poem in this 
connection is Seguna (Vulture) which can be compared in a way 
with Yeats’s ‘Sailing to Byzantium’ as in both the poems at one 
level the poets speak of a country with ‘those dying generations’. 
But whereas in Yeats’s poem the protagonist could set sail from 
‘that country’ to ‘Byzantium’, in Saguna the escape is not easy 
because the protagonist cannot avoid the temptations and sticks 
to them though he knows that they can only lead him to death-. 
“Suddenly the crowd of foxes and dogs/And loneliness in fields, 
schools and shops/And the strange moaning voices from horizon 
to horizon.’ Ramakanta provided a deep troubled voice to 
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modern Oriya poetry,troubled because of its intense awareness of 
futility, At the same time it was an indrawn voice, contemplative 
and analytical in its nature and to that extent achieved a remark- 

able obiectivity. In Sitakanta Mahapatra’s poetry on the other 
hand, though a similar intense preoccupation with death, agony 
and futility continue, yet the poetic-understanding could move to 
newer dimensions to finally triumph over death. 


Sitakanta Mahapatra‘’s first poetry book containing 47 
poems and entitled Dipti O Dwiti (The Shine and the Glow) was 
published in 1963. Subsequently his other books were, Astapadi 
(Eight Steps 1967), Seabdar Akash (The Sky of the Words, 1971), 
Samudra (The Sea, 1977) and Chitranad; (The Pictorial 
River, 1979) and they had 8, 85, 44 and 29 poems 
respectively. Thus Sitakanta’s poetical beginnings were in early 
sixties, slightly later than Ramakanta’s and in the last two decad 
es, that is, during the sixties and seventies, he has remained as 
active as Ramakanta poetically, aud his poetic-powers have 
steadily grown in maturity to place him in the forefront of 
modern Oriya poetry. 


The poems ot D:pt? O Dwiti have two distinct shapes. About 
20poems collected towards the end of the volume were probably 
the poet's earliest pieces. They have an easy simple structure more 
or less in the form of statements, without much complexity in 
thematic exposition. But other poems, coming in the early part of 
the volume, have a degree of sophistication and richness one 
does not usually come across in a first volume. For example 
Jara Sabarar Sangita (The Song of Jara, the Hunter) which is 
based on mythological situation taken from the Mahabharat and 
In the form of Jara’s soliloquy after he kills Krishna, is in fact a 
modern man’s predicament ina situation which he cannot 
comprehend. At one level Jara is shocked at the sacrilege he 
has committed from which grows his guilt and restlessness, 
and finally compassion forthe person he has killed (‘‘Let me 
cry always, moaningly/And let me press your delicate feet against 
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my rough breast”). At a different level he suspects the presence 
of divinity and wonders how could he be able to bring an end to 
that, and feels that his action is correct by itself as it frees 
divinity from its own pretenses. But the contact with divinity 
brings divine knowledge and at the deepest level Jara moves 
towards that freedom which is the result of such knowledge. Thus 
scepticism and faith are together present in the protagonist's 
comprehension and the poem's final structure is dependent 
on their mutual tension, This tension is also seen in Basar 
Darpanare Suryasta (Sunset in the mirror of a Bus), another 
powerful poem. Here, too, there is a reference to a mythical 
situation — the display of Universal Vision to Arjuna. But it 
does not provide the context as in the previous poem. On the 
otherhand it becomes the symbolic part of the structure where 
the context is provided by a moving bus where its mirror reflects 
the movement, Initially it is the picture of usual life— ‘Cattle, 
cattle-herd,/Labourers carrying faggots/Cyclists and pedestrians/ 
All mile-posts/Trees, creepers, flowers'’. But as these get mixed 
up with the red-reflection inside the mirror due to sunset, the 
final perception is one of burning, flaming existence which sucks 
in all things (‘‘Finished, all finished | Innumerable universes 
vanish... )— the awesome Universal Visicn which Arjuna saw. 
Thus the poem has both casual and familiar aspects as well as 
unfamiliar and unknown, and the structure moves through awe 
and fear to attempts at understanding the source of life (‘The 
beaming restless waves of life’), In yet another poem, Saharare 
Grishma (Summer in the City) mythology is used as the metaph- 
orical point of relcase and hope in an otherwise diseased and 
destructive atmosphere where the sun, which is the traditional 
source of life, (‘‘We the sons of Samba sing your praise/O., 
Source of Light’) is mercilessly ‘knawing with its sharp teeth at 
the bones of the city’. As a whole in the more relevant poems 
of Dipti O Dwiti three aspects may be noted, First, a picture of 


familiar, realistic life which fill in the details of the structure? 
Secondly, refererices to mythological situations or consciousness 
which provide a broad perspective in the poems, And finaily, 
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as the creative-imagination co-ordinates these two aspects it 
evolves a desire to get strength or to come to an understanding 
of the vital sources of life. 


These aspects have become clearer and more insistent 
in the poems of Astapadi. These are eight long poems and 
they are organised in the manner of an extended metaphor. 
Their contexts have been borrowed from mythological situations 
but their perceptions extend to the present time and the different 
dramatic characters in the poems finally merge in the protagonist 
and in his unified perception. This perception at one level 
relates to suffering and agony of death — the agony which the 
cursed human soul suffers in the fire of hell, in the livid darkness 
of his own sin, where the fire burns but does not kill and the 
protagonist is reduced to a condition of living-death. Initially 
it is the all-devouring Hell-fire which rises in a conflagration to 
the sky — “Suddenly the blue sky and clouds were aflame 
.../Suddenly the sky ablazed with a whirlwind of fire.” Then 
this becomes the fire that ranges through time and space as 
well as through physical, mental and spiritual patterns of living 
(All get burnt/Mind and senses/Perceptions and thoughts/All 
possibilities/JAIl dreams and hopes’), till it becomes one eternal 
whirlwind of movement where the protagonist is perpetually 
caught in his own loneliness and despair — ‘Around me/Monstr- 
ous,ugly, shapeless/.... The sea of nameless things and whirlwind] 
The end/The life ends....” But at a different level it is a conte- 
mplation of life's beauty and fullness where the perception 
extends beyond death and suffering. This is first of all, seen in 
the suggestion of Krishna‘s birth (like the birth of Christ) 
anticipating a new life. More clearly it is also seen in Kubuja’s 
transformation where ugliness is changed to beauty (“Pressing 
my feet and raising my chin you straightened me/Hopes sprouted 
Dreams, flesh and life bloomed”) But it is most insistent in 
the last poem So/on where the protagonist is seen in the intimate 
connection with the sea. This on the one hand frees the 
protagonist from the fires of hell and on the other extends his 
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soul from ugliness and suffering to beauty, fullness and bliss. 


The use of myth as an integral part of the total poetic- 
structure is seen to its best advantage in Astapadi. But in 
subsequent poems too, Sitakanta continues to integrate myth or 
the universality of meaning which a myth provides with the 
individual poetic vis‘'ons. At the same time his poetry developes 
towards a deeper understanding of life's complexity, richness 
and profundity. 


The first poem of Sabdar Akash indicates this new 
complexity Though entitled Aerodrum (Aerodrome) it does not 
provide any scene of routine airport activities. On the other hand 
it projects two different areas of experience — one relating to 
village and representative village-scenes, and the other to the 
sky and the sky's vastness, one near and fam liar and the other 
distant and unfamiliar. But both the experiences merge in one 
movement, like a plane moving in or moving out of the aero. 
drome. and finally the movement transcends its physical dimen- 
sions to assume the symbolic role of a quest — ‘‘Unending 
wearisome quest | Ne ther here, nor there/Neither in deep sleep) 
Nor in monstrous consciousness, searching life and death] 
Dreams and awakening’. Thus the aerodrome becomes the 
symbol of a movement which is physical as well as more than 
physical. In fact this consciousness of a movement from one 
condition of mind to another and linking them together to 
metamorphose in a deeper understanding of !ife provides a strong 
structural component in the poems of Sitakanta. Thus in the 
title poem of Sabdar Akash the crude noises of life are heard 
along with a fine, subtle tune generated by the movement of 
creative words (‘Day and night | hear the song of blue sky/.... 
The sky in words,/The sky of blue words/The words blue, gray 
pink, red/....Beaming, glittering’’) and the final perception is one 
of illumination — ‘wordless’, ‘echoless’, ‘shapeless’ and ‘colour-” 
less’. Similarly in Anya Samaya (The Other Time) of the same 
volume, the dry, sterile land where ‘shadows dance in fialds’ 
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and where under a ‘beating sun’ the ‘wind blows breathless” 
suggests one condition of life from where lonely helpless people 
like ‘lost souls’ are forced out in search of ‘drops of rain’ and 
life. But the movement towards rescue does not just lie in 
‘rains’, {It lies in ‘contact’, in understanding the graces of life, 
in communicating love end compassion. One has to go beyond 
the touch-me-not purity of the rituals, towards an understanding 
of the natural language of living (‘‘The language of crows. The 
language of grass’’).Only then the physical as well as spiritual ster- 
ility would be broken,a different and higher condition of life would 
be possible, and the lost souls would be redeemed and salvaged. 
The final understanding is symbolically presented through an 
address to the great sage Rusyasrunga whose presence is suppo- 
sed to bring rains as it did in the Ramayana to the dry, rainless 
country of Angadesa. 


* Please touch us with hands of rain, 
Oh Rusyasrunga |! 

Your hands of love and compassion; 
Come, 

The boat is ready, 

The parched, dry land waits for you, 
And all the women— 

thirsty, hot blooded, wait; 

Comet” 


The sea provides the main motive-force in the poems of 
Seamudra, the next volume, where the poems are together 
organized again inthe form of an extended metaphor. Thus 
there are three movements, from introduction, to neighbour- 
liness, and finally to union, and the poetic-perception is unfolded 
in complementing as well as superseding conditions of mind. 
Hence from one point of view the poems deal with isolation, 
suffering, agony where the traditional sources of life fail and 
,Where the sea symbolizes destruction — the instrument of final 
deluge. But differently the sea is also the primary source of 
life, the repository of all knowledge, and generates cycles of 
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fertility and fruitfulness. Suryapuja (The Sun-worship) illustrates 
the former condition. It speaks of the relationship between the 
man and the sun, the former as the slave and the later as the 
emperor, But the empeior cannot protect his slave — the sun 
as the traditional source of life fails, hope becomes illusory and 
light, fire etc. do not sustain, and what the pratagonist finally 
sees is a ‘gray-sea of loneliness stretching from horizon to 
horizon’. In Mahanagarir Sandhya (The Evening in the City), 
another illustrative poem, this same vision of agony and fear, 
first of all, comes dramatica!ly — ‘‘In the crowded market/In the 
evening/He suddenly jumps on mej/And compells me to open 
fifty-two chambers of fear’, and subsequently in philosophical 
calm — “In my shadowless palm | A lazy jealousy of the sea 
dances | A strange, silent peace descends/And all my restless 
senses drown’’. But the protagonist is also aware of the other 
condition of mind. For example in the poem Samudra (The Sea) 
the protagonist knows that he is not alone in his journey. There 
is the sea like an affectionate goddess, always at his back, and 
he can always hear the ‘jingling’ of her ‘anklets'’ and the noise 
of ‘soft feet’, like the steps of goddess ‘Lakhmi’ — “I know you 
walk at my back/Your steps like the steps of Lakhmi,/And my 
hopes and dreams and fear | All reflect in your two dark eyes’’. 
Similarly in the next poem Parichaya (Introduction) the protago- 
nist speaks of a contact — the contact with the sea (‘“‘Alone | 
fight with your blue confusion’”’) and is aware of nature's beauty 
and grace (“Little nests of crabs, hazy mists, forests of murmur- 
ing pines,/[And murmuring, singing sands, and returning foams,| 
And a holy language everywhere’’). The contact finally turns 
into an intimacy and the protagonist is startled to find that 
his whole being is filled with a strange fragrance of the sea. 
Elsewhere the poet speaks of the call of the sea as the call of 
life — like the call for a resurrection when the dead men arise— 
“They will get up when you blow your conch/In the evenings, 
jin the temples,/JAs the waves break,/As the moon shines/ At 


the time of harvesting/JAt the time when the sea calls/And the 
clouds break into flowers in the sky’. Thus Samudra shows a 
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close concentration of experience and emotion and its poetic 
intensity is sharper in comparison to Sitakanta'’s earlier volumes. 
The next volume Chitranadi continues this intensity and sharp- 
ness though the archetypal universality of sea is now replaced 
by a contemplation of life in general. 


Thus in the poem Jhada (Storm), in a frame of poetic 
references to Krishna-myth as well as to Oriya folk-tales, two 
poetic-directions can be noted. One relates to death and 
destruction, to a force like a monstrous whirlwind that rages and 
ravages— ‘uprooting’, ‘searing’, ‘pounding’, ‘exploding innumer- 
able vulcanos, pouring streams of hot tear’, On the other hand 
the other direction moves to an cwareness of life — continuity 
of life and blossoming of a new life even after destruction 
(“The mornings will be full of birds’ songs .... and tiny flowers 
will peep from among the branches’). The physical devasta- 
tion coming at the wake of the storm is transferred toa mental! 
emptiness and reversely the hope of a new life is communicated 
as a sense of richness and fertility (‘rainbows, cloud and sun’ 
and ‘birds flying in formation at the distant blue’). Similarly in 
Atmarakhya (Self-Defence), a poem with a structure of irony and 
archetype, that which is artificial and death-like is defended 
against that else which promises an inflow of life and rejuvena- 
tion. Apparently it is spring which is refused entry into the city 
as people lie huddled up in the darkness of their concrete 
confinements. But at a deeper level the reference is, first of 
all, to an impure, artificial existence which is our existence 
(‘‘The conventionalities and discipline ] The routine and calcula- 
tions/Weighing of emotions and desires/Our accustomed second 
pictures/And daily games’) and secondly to a pure and genuine 
suggestion of life (“Soft breeze, f.agrance of flowers, and the 
proud march of the spring’) which may be made available to us 
if we wish, and finally to perception of a ‘greater life’ which may 
transcend our existence and all its limitations — “Ascencing the 
stairs of blood and bones/In the space of consciousness....| 
Suddenly in the shades of BrundabanjAs Yamuna tlows up- 
stream/ The flutes of Shyam reverberate’, Probably the best 
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poem of Chitranadi is Parakiya (Adultery). This also continues 
the same complexity of consciousness from an awareness of the 


realities of life to an understanding of its Ceeper 
essence and finally to a central perception that transcends 
all awarene:s and understanding. Thus in the 
context of Krishna-myth — Krishna’s loves and dances, 


and his irresistible call to women of Gopa (hence the reference 
to adultery), the protagonist seeks deliverance from the burning 
life of sex and family to finally grow into that Nothingness when 
the human soul mixes with the Universal Soul and all separate 
indentities vanish, — ‘It apears nothing is there / Nothing, 
no body/None, nothing/No body, nothing/No sight/No colour, 
No happiness, No noise/Nothing, Nothing/Only a strange symph- 
ony of emptiness’’, The poem conveys the consciousness of grace, 
beauty, love, hope and redemption on the one hand and the 
experiences of the present, limited routine life and all its ugliness 
and agony on the other and makes us realize the significance of 
the former in the context of the latter. As is pointed out earlier 
Sitekanta’s poetic-structure has many levels and his poetic-insight 
often goes into the essence of contemporary living. He not only 
provides a powerful voice but also a richly perceptive awareness 
to the new Oriya poetry that grew up after Independence. 


VI 


Guruprasad, Bhanuji, Ramakanta and Sitakanta constitute the 
first major group of new poets and they together provide the 
most substantial and richest structure to new Oriya poetry. But 
the flowering of this poetry has been continuing and whereas 
Guruprasad and Bhanuji first wrote in the fifties, and, 
Ramakanta and Sitakanta in the sixties, there are other poets 
with considerable power who have made their mark in the seven- 
ties. Pre-eminent among these are Saubhagya Kumar Mishra(born 
1940) and Jagannath “ Prasad Das (born 1936). Saubhagya's 
first book Atmanepadi ( Interior Talks) was published in 1965. 
Subsequently three other volumes entitled Madhyapadalopi 
(Missing the Middle Word), Naipahanra (Swimming a River) and 
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Andha mahumachhi (Blind Bees) were published in 1970, 1973 
and 1977 respectively, The first volume showed a finely sensitive 
poet with a confident command over the medium, like an 
intelligent poet groping his way towards new areas of under- 
standing. But structurally the poems had a general tendency 
towards romantic conventionalities and they had a number of 
superficial echoes of Guruprasad. The mode changed in the sec- 
ond volume when the romantic dependence and the echoes were 
largely overtaken and an independent and original ins ght grew. 
The volume had 52 poems and a number of poems registered a 
subtle structural intelligence. 


But it was in the two subsequent volumes, more particu- 
larly in Andha mahumachhi’ that the voice of an adult and 
powerful poet is heard, a poet whose understanding of modern 
life is both analytical and perceptive, For example, at a simpler 
level, the themes of two poems Sasidei Kanda (The Tears of 
Sasidei) and Darjiling (Darjeeling) are related to love. The first 
poem deals with adultery, the sudden love-affair of a woman 
on a particular day, and the second with the desire for a good 
time at a distant place like Darjeeling. But at a different level we 
become aware of loss, suffering, agony as the woman fails to 
reconcile with the situation, and again with a sense of loss and 
death as the protagonist's search for love ends in complex 
emotions of violence and death (“All my delayed world is in 
your navel/Smooth as death/ And as deep”). Similarly in 
Haraprasad (Haraprasad), another poem which is also related 
to love, at one level the protagonist is involved in sexy, lustful 
desires, but at a different level he gropes through his sense 
of darkness, uncertainty and emptiness (‘Some holes into which 
he put his hands/And groped in emptiness/In the indifference of 
naked time”). Kuala/lumpur conveys this sense of loss and 
uncertainty more forcefully. Thus, first of all it is a particular 
place to which one can go and come back like going to any 
city on the globe. But for the protagonist it is not that simple. 
As he continues to search for the city he slowly comes to 
improbable, impossible areas till finally Kualalumpur comes to 
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represent life‘s unknown destination which probably holds out 
the promise of deliverance from the limited timidity and caution 
of existence but essentially becomes a Symbol of uncertainty and 
emptiness -“‘Our courage is to walk directly from Platform 1 to 
Platform 2 / Our caution is to return directly from Platform 2 to 
Platform 1 / Suddenly, somewhere, a train leaves/Which train ?/ 
Where to ?/ Kualalumpur, Kualalumpur’’. The individual’s despair 
and loneliness as wel! as the sickening compulsions of living a 
a purposeless, meaningless life through the inevitable details of 
a routine existence can also be seen in Andha mahumachhi, 
the title poem. In one level the blindness of the bee is symbolic. 
It relates to the denial of vision to the protagonist who blindly 
gropes through existence in a state of helpless melancholy only 
to fall a victim, at the end, of the blind time, a time which 
never makes distinctions and moves on in inexorable 
relentiessness, 


‘‘And | am to understand that, 
We will all have to sleep after sometime, 
And the smooth time like a snake 
will glide over our feet 
And the buds will open into flowers 
near our hands.” 


But the bee's activity is also symbolic. Even though blind 
it yet flies in search of honey which is sweet and nourishing. In a 
way it is a compulsion, a part of the bee’s nature, and symbolically 
the honey is to be found everywhere (not in flowers alone), from 
A to Z (“in lotus, in defeat in empty firms, n fruits) In flutes, 
in quarrels, in morrings, in fear/ In clouds, in temples, in vagina, 
in journey].... with everybody, everywhere....] Everywhere honey..| 
In flowers and festering wounds’). This brings in the deeper level 
where the protago nist’s suffering is not the end. It is only a part of 
a more complex awareness where at the sametime grace, sweet. 
ness and light exist, As a result even though the vision is denied 
at one level it is granted at another and while submitting to 
time’s power one may ultimately grow independent of it, Saubha- 
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ya could quickly grow out of influences and imitations and ir 
today’s Oriya poetry he represents a sharp, intense as well as a 
deeply illuminating aspect. 


Though senior to Saubhagya in age Jagannath began his 
poetic career late. His first volume Prathama Purusha (First 
Person) containing 25 poems, in a unique get-up (which imme- 
diately caught the attention cf the public) and with a 
cover illustration by Satyajit Ray, was published in 1971. 
Subsequently his two other poetry-collections have been 
published. They are Annyasabu Mrutu O Annyanya Kabita 
(The Other Deaths and Other Poems, 1976) which contained 
26 poems, and Je Jahar Nirjanata (Everybody to his Loneliness, 
1979) containing 50 poems. Jagnnnath, like his immediate 
predecessors, Ramakanta, Sitakanta, even Saubhagya, is inten- 
sely aware of loneliness, instability and death on the one hand 
and a nourishing, meditative insight on the other. Generally his 
poems have a context in love but his poetic directions usually 
move towards a compact emotional sophistication. As a result 
we invariably hear an adult voice and come across an alert, rich 
poetic sensibility. This could be seen in Jagannath even from his 
earliest poems. Thus poems like Priyatama, tamaku (Beloved, to 
you) or Jharaka (The Window) from Prathama Purusha are appa- 
rently love poems which express the poet's concern for his 
beloved or for his love-acquaintances. But the poet's concern in ' 
the first poem ends in a final awareness of ‘failure’, ‘despair’ and 
‘emptiness’ (‘‘Look at my eyes, at the sparkling emptiness’) and 
in the second in a sense of loss and complete darkness (“In this 
dark floor all vanished / And windows closed one by one’). 
Differently, other poems of this volume which do not directly 
dea! with love have also senses of intense loneliness and empti- 
ness in their structure. Thus, Kabacha (Talisman), the first poem, 
speaks of the protagonist's desire to move out of his accustomed 
circle. But where ? — ‘‘That is a strange land : empty, absolute 


emptiness/Like my life's lost afternoons / And innumerable 
shadows circle in the sky.” 
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The love-motivations are more pronounced in the poems 
of the second volume, But again, as before, love-emotions form 
a part of the total poetic complexity whore the feelings of love 
are taken as releasing points towards an awareness of loss, 
suffering and death-like existence. Thus the first poem Sandhya 
thik Chhata (Sharp at 6 in the Evening) has a number of aspects 
in its structure. First of all, it is a love poem where the protago- 
nist has an appointment with his lady at 6 in the evening- “You 
said we would meet at six/ At sharp six in the evening/ We two/ 
Outs'de the town’’. But the appointment is not an end. It is the 
releasing point for other feelings—uncertainty for the protagonist 
(‘from morning to evening, from evening to morning/My sleep: 
has ro dre2m, no memory, no desire, no hopes’), restlessness for 
the lady (‘Would you search for me excitedly/In your bed, 
saree, tressess/Restlessly/Putting hand on your breast’) and 
finally a sense of total anninilation for both (“It is the last day 
of life/This evening/and the world ends in final conflagration’. 
Thus the initial anxiety for keeping an appointment where two 
persons me t on a socia! plane ata lonely place ends with 
a situation of union when they join privately at a crowded 
place— “It’s immensely crowded outside the town/AlI the clocks 
of the noon have stopped/Only you and |, and evening sharp at 
6/ And the strange people of the city”. Thus at a different level 
the ‘appoin‘ment’ takes up sinister implications, as if it is an 
appointment with death, Elsewhere, the poet’s awareness of love 
as well as his awareness of death are intermingled in an 
emotional compactness as in Tamakujaniba (To Know You)— 
“When | touch you [| Suddenly the time closes its eyes/And 
millions of stars fade from the sky/ And long, gray nights of dew 
and cold scatter everywhere.” 


In Jejahar Nirjanata, the last volume, a concern with time 
and its relationship with the life’s process is seen more insis- 
tently. At one end this is an awareness of agony and suffering, 
the coils of existence ata point of time. At the other end the 
coils provide the link with eternity, the point of time expands to 
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a point outside time, and the protagonist acquires a meditative 
insight into the process of life. The first poem Kie Janichi Kete 
Samaya (Who knows What Time) deals with the movement of 
time, from a limito~d point to limitless eternity. and structurally 
this movement is expressed in the movement of.a train (“The 
train moves on/From station to station/.... From platform to 
platform/The express speeds onjin the early hours of the 
morning’’), This is a continuous movement forward (‘No time 
to look back’), and at a different level the movement is from 
emptiness (‘From one horizon to another/From one emptiness 
to the next’), and from one condition of mind to another 
(‘from consciousness to unconsciousness”). From one point of 
view this is life's journey and the protagonist cannot escape from 
this. From another. point of view this suggests continuous flow 
of time which has no beginning and no end and the protagonist 
moves along with it with ‘fear’ and ‘without knowledge’. A 
similar poetic-understanding can also be seen in Tamasehita Chha- 
tighanta (Six Hours with You), It has references to train an well 
as to situations of love in its structure. But it essentially deals 
with an intensity of experience and contact which the protagonist 
feels may provide him with exits of escape in the range of 
passing time. The desire for the experiences of a ‘fixed’ point 
is also seen elsewhere in Aluar Parityakta Dipere (In the Negle- 
cted Island of Light). It begins with references to innocent, 
happy pleasure (‘Around flower--plants/The continuous merry- 
go-round of the butterflies,/And in the new affection of green 
leaves/The postman will give the first news of the spring’) and 
goes on to give the picture of life like a room with closed 
doors which are to be opened so that, ‘Ignoring storm and 
sea/He will extract from the outside sky/Into the midst of dark 
room/ A bright, glittering morning”’, 


The seventies have seen a fine flowering of new poetry. 
Apart from the more significant poets we have discussd earlier, 
a large number of other new poets, mostly born in the thirties 
and forties, have conformed to and expanded the new poetic 
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awareness so ably initiated by Guruprasad in the fifties. Some 
of these poets and some of their books are, Saurindra Barik 
(Samanya Kathan, First Definition, 1975), Deépak 
Mishra (Saptama Pruthibi, The Seventh World, 1977 and 
Arana Mainishi, The Wild Buffalo, 1979), Sarat Chandra Pradhan 
(Nadi O Machha Hansa O Saras, The River and Fishes, Swans 
and Seagulls,), Harihar’ Mishra (Akhyama Debata, Incapable 
God, 1978), Bibek Jena (Pabanar Ghara, The House of Wind, 
1971), Rajendra Kishor Panda (Gaun Debata. The Minor God, 
and Anabatara, No Incarnation), Sm. Prativa “ Satpathy 
(Grasta Samaya, Affected Time, 1974 and Sahada Sundari, 1978) 
Nityananda Nayak (Bidirna Mara/a, The Torn Swan, 1976), 
Bansidhar “Sarangi (Some)ya Asemaya, Time and Untime, 
1977), Haraprasad Das (Alokita Banabas, The l{lluminated 
Banishment, 1978) Surendra Mohanty (Asabda Sabda, The 
Wordless Word, 1978), Praharaj Satyanarayan Nanda (Sabasa- 
ngam o Anyanya Kabita, The Copulation with Corpse and 
other Poems, 1978), and, Nrusingha Rath, Debadas Chhotroy, 
Pramod Mohanty, Phani Mohanty, Amaresh Patnaik, Brahmotri 
Mohanty and Trilochana Bhol. An intense consciousness with 
the realities of life on the one hand and a desire to comprehend 
this consciousness in a greater, deeper awareness of existence 
on the other can always be seen in these poets. In addition 
Oriya poetry has come a long way from the rhyming, mellifluous 
structure of the pre-Independence days to something close 
to spoken, conversational language of everyday speech, 
and from a uni-dimensional concentration with familiar, 
domestic desires to a mocking, ironical, multi.dimensional 
attitude towards life, life's problems and the multiple structures 
of existence.. The new Oriya poetry has grown conforming 
to the change of taste with the change of time, and has 
moved from the insularity of a rural and agricultural civilization 
to the expansive sophistication of an urban Civilization 
related to the techno-nuclear realities of the time. As it tries 
to purify emotion through an analysis of lifs’s agonies and 
futility it distinctly projects an adult voice which is so much 
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needed today for a continuing, healthy life, At the sametime, 
it may be noted , that the important poetic traditions of the 
twenties, thirties and forties also continue today. That is, the 
tradition of romantic poetry as well as the tradition of 
‘progressive’ poetry also contribute to the total mosaic of 
post-Independence Oriya poetry. But they are not as important 
today, neither their impact is felt as much as it used to be 
felt 30 years ago. The young sensitive mind is responding 
more easily to the type of awareness represented by the 
new poetry of Guruprasad, Ramakanta, Sitakanta etc, and as 
is already pointed out, this is due to a changing pattern of 
living and the consequent change in taste and attitude. Yet 
mention may be made of some capable poets in these two 
traditions. Thus whereas Binod Nayak (born 1919), Janaki- 
ballav Mohanty (born 1925), Benudhar Rout (born 1926) and 
Chintamoni Behera (born 1928) wrote in the tradition of romantic 
poetry, Rabi Singh (born 1932) and Prasanna Kumar Patsani 
(born in the forties) have been writing left-oriented progressive 
poems. Binod Nayak writes longingly on the country of the 
Beduins (‘grapes’, ‘poplars’, ‘apples’, ‘wine’) and even when his 
attention is drawn to the familiar areas like the country and 
the village the same imaginative longingness can also be 
seen (‘paddy fields’ , ‘small ponds’, ‘shadowing banyan trees’, 
‘broken temples’). His two important books are Nilachandrar 
Upatyaka (The Valley of Blue Moon, 1951) and Sersisrupa (The 
Reptile, 1969). Similarly a typical poem of Janakiballav is Yatra 
(The Journey) from Bichitrabarna (Multicoloured) which romanti- 
cally narrates the migration of Krishna's Yadavas from Mathura to 
Dwaraka, and Benudhar's Nutan Barsha o Kapota from Pingalar 
Surya (The Sun of Pingala), which is a rhetorical invocation 
of beauty and youth. On the whole these poets have a subdued 
poetic-voice given to a contemplation of beauty and grace 
in the manner of Baikunthanath and Mansingh, But the poet 
with a strident voice is Rabi Singh who is the most important 
exponent today of Oriya ‘progressive’ poetry. Some of his 
important books are, Charampatra (Ultimatum), Pathaprantar 
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Kabita (The Poems of the Street), Sithila Ba/ga (Loose Reins. 
1962), Lalpagodar Preta (The Ghost of Red Pagoda. 1963), 
Bhrukuti (The Frown); Bidirna (The Torn. 1964), Padatika (The 
Foot), Apritikar Kabita (Unpleasant Poems, 1966) and 
Jwalara Mala (The Garland of Agony, 1967). A typical poem of 
the poet is Jwal/ara Ma/a where he addresses his lady with 
good deal of anger—’‘My love is broken/Everything is unplea- 
sant | Along with me your life is now full of poison/My 
garden has no flowers/Everything is burnt/There is only nake- 
dness/Bitter life/And absolute emptiness’’, Differently in Agni- 
pakhya (Fire-wings) the voice is more assertive and ominous. 
“When | look up lightening strikes/And thunder rolls from horizon 
to horizon/....As | move, the sea moves/The floods come 
untimely/And mountains break’, There is rhetoric in Mr, Singh's 
poetry, but also power, and his command over medium is very 
competent. 


Modern Qriya poetry which began in the middle of 
the 19th century with Radhanath Ray and Madhusudan Rao 
has evolved from power to power and in the process 
has acquired immense variety and richness. Particularly after 
Independence it has shown both resilience end strength and 
has developed an intense insight into the fundamentals of 
existence. Today it represents best of Oriya creative talent 
and most perceptive 
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